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Senate Committee 
Debates Program 


Of Aiding Farmer 


Policy of Federal Board Crit- 
icized as Failing to Pro- 
duce Sufficient Benefit to 
Agriculture 


Mr. Williams Heard 
On Relief Activities 











Restrictions on Loans Are 
Explained as Being Neces- 
sitated by Lack of Financial 
Organization 





Debate on the policies to be followed 
by the Federal Farm Board occupied the 
time at the meeting of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, Oct. 
1, called to examine the qualifications of 
Carl Williams, appointed a member of 
the Board. 

Senators Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa; 


Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana; Heflin 
(Dem.), of Alabama, and Smith (Dem.), 
of South Carolina, attacked the policy 
of the Board, declaring that it was not 
functioning to the fullest extent neces- 
sary to help the farmer. 


Report to Be Deferred 


The chairman of the Committee, Sen- 
ator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, stated 
at the conclusion of the session that. the 
Committee probably would not be ready 
for a week to make its report to the 
Senate on the qualifications of the mem- 
bers of the Board. The next member tc 
be heard will be Samuel R. McKelvie, 
of Kansas, who will appear Oct. 2, he 
added. 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, asked Mr. Williams what the 
latter thought the price paid to the 
farmer for cotton should ‘have been in 
recent years. 

Mr. Williams responded he thought it 
should have been 18% cents, considering 
the law of supply and demand, and other 
conditions. 

_. =.» Higher. Price-Favored. > 

Senator Smith said he thought the 
price to the farmer should have been 
above 21 cents. 

He declared that if there had been 
no carryover of stocks, the United States 
crop would not have been enough in the 
last decade to supply the world demand 
for American cotton. 

Mr. Smith questioned the, member of 
the Farm Board as to the incomes of 
cotton pickers. The average is some- 
times less than $1 a day, the Senator 
concluded. 

“If you want to peg the price of cot- 
ton at some particular point, you will 
haye to appropriate $10,000,000,000 or 
$12,000,000,000 instead of the $500,000,- 
000 left to the Farm Board,” declared 
Mr. Williams. 

“The law of supply and demand as we 
know it has little te do with the price 
that the producer gets,” asserted Senator 
Smith. 

Mr. Williams said that the production 
of nontenderable grades is increasing. 

“The Government has got to break 
every ‘precedent in organized society and 
go to the rescue of the cotton farmer,” 
declared Senator SmitH. 

He suggested that the Federal Re- 
serve Board should put up notes on the 
cotton crop. 

“That would solve the problem in 48 
hours,” he said. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 





Exports of Machinery 
For Farms Set Record 





Gains in Shipments to Argen- 
tina Expected to Continue 





Exports of United States agricultural 
implements established a new high rec- 
ord during the first eight months of the 
current year, and indications warrant the 
belief that 1929 will be the most suc- 
cessful year in the history of the trade, 
according to a statement made public 
Oct. 1 by the Department of Commerce 
which fellows in full text: 

There is little or no possibility of a 
marked falling off’ in shipments dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. : 

There is a slight possibility that ship- 
ments of harvesting machinery to Can- 
ada will fall off owing to reports of an 
unfavorable harvest, but any let up in 
sales from this sector will be more than 
offset by increased shipments to Argen- 
tina and the European countries, partic- 
ularly Russia. 


of all items in the export classification 
increased during the eight-month period, 
with the greatest gains being made in 
plows, drills and seeders, combines and 
tractors. Shipments of threshers fell off 
slightly, as did exports of tractors of 14- 
horsepower and under, but these losses 
were counteracted by large gains in ship- 
ments of combines and tractors espe- 
cially in the 15 to 32 horsepower and 
traeklaying lines. 

Implement exports during August, 
1929, amounted to $13,672,238, a slight 
decrease as compared with August, 1928. 
when shipments reached the total of 
$13,696,704, Satisfactory gains contin- 
ued to be made in tillage implements 
and tractors, especially in the 14 and 
under horsepower, 15 to 32 horsepower, 
and tracklaying types. Shipments of all 
types of harvesting machinery fell off 
_ With the exception of combines, which 
s showed a fair increase at the expense 
of decreased shipments or exports of har- 
vesters and binders and threshers, 


. 
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Investigation Into Lobbies 
To Be Undertaken by Senate 


Resolution Adopted Direct- 
ing Study by Committee 
On Judiciary 





Canada Considers 
Radio Regulation 









A thorough investigation of lobbying 
| activities was ordered by the Senate, Oct. | 
11, when it unanimously agreed to the 
| Caraway resolution (S. Res. 20) as soon) 


as it was reported by the Committee on | 


Commission Proposes State 
Control of Broadcasting 





"THE royal commission which was 







With very few exceptions, pmen 


Audit and Control of the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

‘The Committee made several changes 
in the resolution as it was originally in- 
troduced by Senator Caraway (Dem.), 
of Arkansas. Instead of a special com- 
mittee of three, to be appointed by Vice 
President Curtis, the resolution, as 
adopted, puts the investigation into the 
j hands of the Judiciary Committee, or a 
subcommittee thereof appointed by the 
chairman, Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska. 

The resolution as agreed to follows in 
full text: 

Whereas it is charged that the lobby- 
ists, located in and around Washington, 
filch from the American public more 
money under a false claim that they 
can influence legislation than the legis- 
lative branch of this Government costs 
the taxpayer; and 
| Whereas the lobbyists seek by all 
means to capitalize for themselves every 
interest and every sentiment of the 
American public which can be made to 
yield an unclean dollar for their greedy 
pockets: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Committee on Judic- 
iary of the United States Senate or a 
subcommittee thereof to be appointed by 
the chairman of the Committee is em- 
powered and instructed to inquire into 
the activities of these lobbying associa- 
tions and lobbyists; 

To ascertain of what their activities 
consist, how much and from what source 
they obtain their revenues; 

How much of these moneys they ex- 
pend and for what purpose and in what 
manner; 

What effort they put forth to affect 
legislation, 

Said committee shall have the power 
to subpoena witnesses, administer oaths, 
send for books and papers, to employ a 
stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per 100 words to report such hear- 
ings as ‘may be had on any subject be- 
fore said’ committee or subcommittees 
thereof, and do those things necessary 
to make the investigation thorough. 


Study of Investments 


Abroad Is Advocated 


Senate Asked to Order: In- 
vestigation by Tariff Com- 
mission 














Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, a member of the Finance Commit- 


tee, introduced in the Senate, Oct. 1, a 
resolution (S. Res. 126), directing an in- 
vestigation by the Tariff Commission into 
the “essential facts with respect to the 
investment of American capital abroad, 
especially in Europe.” Mr. Walsh asked 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion, but on the objection of Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Ugah, it went over 
under the rule. 

“Briefly stated,” explained Senator 
Walsh, “the resolution provides for an 
investigation by the United States Tariff 
Commission into the facts of the eco- 
nomic or other conditions that have led 
and are leading to investment of Ameri- 
can capital abroad. 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved, that the United States Tariff 
Commissior is hereby directed to investi- 
gate the essential facts with respect to 
the investment of American capital 
abroad, especially in Europe, and par- 
ticularly by American corporations en- 
gaged in manufacturing in the United 
States, The Commission shall report to 
the Senate as soon as practicable the re- 
sults of its investigation, which shall be 
| completed within one year from the date 















appointed in Canada to investi- 
gate the condition and needs of 
the radio broadcasting system in 
that country recommends govern- 
ment control of radio broadcasting, 
according to a cablegram received 
in the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Lynn W. 
ot Ottawa, and announced 
et, 3. 


| 
| 
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Drought Expected 
To Reduce 1929 Yield 
Of Crops 6 Per Cent 





tures Damaged by Lack of 
Rainfall During Growing 
Season 





The total yield of crops this year prob- 
ably will run about 6 per cent below the 
10-year average, on account of severe 
drought during most of the Summer, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, announced in 
its Oct. 1 report on the agricultural sit- 
uation. The full text of the announce- 
| ment follows: 

The drought cut the total production 
of grain below average, took toll of 
other late crops, and, by shortening pas- 
tures, curtailed milk production sharply 
throughout the East and created a se- 
rious feeding problem for livestock in 
the West. Although September rains 
finally -broke. the dry spell, the situation 
in the Pacific northwest is still very se- 
rious, and ranchers have had difficulty 
fitting their land for Winter wheat. 

Winter wheat farmers reported to the 
Bureau that they intended to increase 
acreage this Fall about 1 per cent over 
the area seeded last Fall, but the Bureau 
now believes there is little likelihood of 
an increase in acreage in view of un- 
favorable weather and the fact that ac- 
tual seeding of wheat heretofore has av- 
eraged about 4% per cent less than was 
indicated in intentions-to-plant reports. 

Heavy production of hard red Winter 
wheat has been chiefly responsible for the 
wheat surplus problem in recent years. 
If farmers in the Nebraska-Kansas- 
Oklahoma territory were to sow the acre- 
age indicated in the intentions-to-plant 
report, and if there should be an average 
abandonment and average yields, a large 
surplus over normal domestic require- 
ments for hard red Winter wheat would 
be produced the Bureau believes. 





Vegetables Damaged 


Effects of the dry season are evident 
among the vegetable crops also. The po- 
tato crop is estimated at about 350,000,- 
000 bushels, which is une of the smallest 
crops in 10 years. Total carlot shipments 
of this season’s fruits and vegetables, 
through August and September, ranged 
around 15 per cent smaller than last 
year. 

Apparently the relatively high price of 
potatoes will have some stimulating ef- 
fect upon the next season’s acreage of 
early crop potatoes. Florida growers in- 
dicate intentions to increase their plant- 
ings of early potatoes about one-fourth 
over last year. Southern Texas growers 
have planned an increase of nearly 8 
per cent. 

The commercial apple crop was fore- 
east last month at 29,500,000 barrels, 
which is about 6,000,000 barrels less than 
a year ago. Apple prices have been run. 
ning about 50 per cent higher than last 
year’s prices. 








I< adoption of this resolution. 
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Direct-sales’ Industry Plans 


Grains, Vegetables and Pas-| 
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—Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States, 
‘ 1929— 
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Vote to Be Taken ‘Sur vey Begun of Enforcement 'CharlesM.Schwab 


On Elimination of Of Amendment on Prohibition Denies Statements 





| 
Flexible Tariff 
| | 


Changes in Amendment to 


Remove Provisions From, 


Measure Are Accepted by 
Senator Simmons 





Limitation Proposed 
On Future Revisions 





Action by Congress on Recom- 
mendations of Commission 
Would Be Restricted to Rates 
Specified 


Senate consideration of the flexible 
tariff policy neared final stages Oct. 1, 
with a vote expected within the next 
two days, depending upon the number of 
Senators~desiring to be heard. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
the majority leader, declared that the 
vote probably would not be cast until 
| Oct. 3, and reiterated that “it will be 
very close.” Several of the minority 
Senators said orally that they will be 
ready for a vote Oct. 2. Chairman Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, of the Finance Com- 
mittee, has not attempted to fix a definite 
time for deciding the issue. 

Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, ranking minority member of 
the Finance Committee, accepted on Oct. 
1 amendments offered by Senator Nor- 
ris (Rep.), of Nebraska, to his amend- 
ment which repeals the power of the 
President to adjust duties, and is the 
pending question to be voted on. 


Seeks t6 Limit Revisions 


The Norris amendments have two ob- 
jects. When the Commission reports 
its recommendations to Congress, as it 
would do if the Simmons proposal is 
enacted, any bills proposed to carry out 
these recommendations would not - be 








[Continued on: Page 6, Column 2.] 


Tobacco Growers 
. Seek Better Prices 


North Carolina Farmers to 
Ask Manufacturers to Co- 
operate in Program 








Economic ruin and practical starvation 
face farmers of North Carolina unless 
fair returns for the tobacco crop can be 
obtained through closer cooperation be- 
tween producers and buyers, it yas 
declared by representatives of the indus- 
try in eastern North Carolina at a con- 
ference, Oct. 1, called by Senator Sim- 


mons (Dem.), of North Carolina. 

Following the general conference in 
the morning, a small committee repre- 
sentative of tobacco growers, under the 
chairmanship of Governor Gardner, was 
appointed to confer with representatives 
of Liggett-Myers, the American Tobacco 
Company, the Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, and other tobacco manufacturers, 
in order to try to reach a solution of the 
problem confronting eastern North Caro- 
lina tobacco growers. 

Among those testifying at the confer- 
ence, which was held in the Senate office 


building, were: The Governor of North | 


Carolina, O. Max Gardner; J. C. Stone, 


vice chairman, Federal Farm Board; T. | 


M. Carrington, president, American To- 
bacco Association, Danville, Va.; W. W 


Long, director of exgension work, Clem- | 


son College, South Carolina; John T. 
Thorne, Farmville, N. C., and S. Valen- 
tine, Nash County, N. C, 

At the opening of the conference Mr. 
Stone said that the farmers of North 
Carolina had adopted the right attitude 
in asking manufacturers to discuss the 
crop problem with them. In a letter to 
Senator Simmons, on Oct. 1, Mr. Stone 
said that economic equality for agricul- 
ture will never be attained until the 
farmer develops ‘more strength in his 
trading ability. 


Conference on Trade Methods) .o22iv2 a2 sa hii 







Sales of Groceries 
Cost 2 Cents Each 


Larger Units Proposed to 
Reduce Overhead 


































. costs a retail grocer approxi- 

mately 2 cents to sell each pur- 
chase item, defined as the usual 
quantity of every product ordered, 
as for example, five bars of 5-cent 
soap, five pounds of sugar, and 10 
pounds of sugar, it was stated, Oct. 
1, by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, in connection with a 
survey of the grocery industry in 
Louisville, Ky. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

In Vhe light of this finding the 
importance of increasing the size 
of the individual order is obvious. 
As has been pointed out, this may 

_ be accomplished by changes in the 
packaging of small cost items to 
increase the size of the purchase 
unit, or by arranging such items 
so that most of the purchasers 
will wait on themselves, thus re- 
ducing the selling expense per unit, 


> 





Meetings to Be Held on Wal- 
nut Wood and Structural 
Steel Fabrication 





Representatives, of those engaged in 

irect selling” of all kinds of merchan- 
aise will meet in a trade practice con- 
ference to be held in Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 
11, at the Engineers’ Club, the Federal 
Trade Commission announced Oct. 1. 
Commissioner William E. Humphrey wil! 
preside. 

The Commission announced that a 
trade practice conference will be held 
with the walnut woods industry Oct. 10 
in Chicago. A conference with the struc- 
tural steel fabricators industry also has 
‘been authorized but a time and place 

ave not been determined, it was stated 
also. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Direct selling companies are defined as 
those which advertise for agents to do 
house-to-house canvassing in the sale of 
goods, 

Among the practices thus far proposed 
for discussion are: Misrepresentation or 
misbranding of merchandise; misrepre- 
sentation in advertising; marked-up or 
fictitious prices; enticement of employes; 





misrepresentation or misleading state- | 





[Continued on Pages, Column 2.] 
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| should be brought to understand that a 
cooperative is not a price-fixing body but 
that it is a bargaining organization. 
‘North Carolina grows one-fourth of all 
the tobacco produced in the United 
States, Governor Gardner pointed out, 
| stating that this year it will raise from 
| 60 to 70 per cent of the tobacco for 100,- 
| 
! 








{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


On Packers’ Consent Decree 





| Hearing on the petitions of two na- 
tional packers for modification of the 


| so-called “packers’ consent decree” has | 


been continued by Justice Bailey, of the 

Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
| lumbia, on motions of counsel for both 
|the petitioners and the Government, it 
was announced orally Oct. 1 at the De- 
partment of Justice. 
formed counsel, @ct. 1, that their mo- 
tions had been granted and the hearing 
postponed until Nov. 6. 

By their petitions, Armour & Co. and 
swift & Co. and-affiliated firms seek to 
modify the consent decree to eliminate 
the portions of the decree which, among 
other things, restrain them from en- 
gaging in the handling and distribution 
of other food products other than meat, 
and prohibit the defendants from retail- 
| ing meat. 














Insurance Laws 


To Be Adjudicated 


Diversity of Issues Before 
Supreme Court 


Nab to Develop New Policy 
Of Administration 





President Hoover announced on ‘Oct. 1 


| Francisco, Calif., to make a study and 
| formulate, in cooperation with the De- 


> 
| President Names John Mc- 


| the appointment of John McNab, of San | 


| partment of Justice and the Department | 


‘Hearing Postponed to Nov. 6, 


Justice Bailey in- | 


law are presented to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
for its decision in cases appearing 
on its docket for the coming term. 
The authority of a State agency 
to require the lowering of fire in- 
surance rates is raised in one case. ~ 
Another raises the question of 
whether a passenger in an airplane 
is engaged in “aeronautical oper- 

ations.” 

(A summary of the insurance 
cases on the docket of the court is 
published on page 8.) 

None of the jurisdictional state- 
ments or the petitions for writs of 
certiorari in insurance cases has 
as yet been considered by the court. 


VARIED questions of insurance 
} 
| 


| Cooperative Agency 


Transferred to Farm 


Board by President 


Division Removed From Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics to Facilitate De- 
velopment of Marketing 





! 





| President Hoover on Oct. 1 issued an 
| Executive Order transferring the divi- 
| sion of cooperative marketing in the Ba- 
lreau of Agricuitural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

In arnouncing the transfer, effective 
Oct. 1, Mr. Hoover stated oraily that the 
ion was taken upon the recommenda- 


‘Ttion of the Federal Farm Board andthe 


Department of Agriculture to facilitate 
the work of the Board. 

The Executive Order, in full text, fol- 
| lows: 

Executive Order: I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, under the authority conferred upon 
me by paragraph (e) of section 13 of 
agricultural marketing act approved 
June 15, 1929, entitled “an act to estab- 
| lish a Federal Farm Board to promote 
| the effective merchandising of agricul- 
; tural commodities in interstate and for- 
| eign commerce, and to place agriculture 
;}on a basis of economic equality with 


| other industries,” and by virtue of all | 


| other powers thereto me enabling, do 
| hereby transfer from the Department 
|of Agriculture to the jurisdiction and 
| control of Federal Farm Board the whole 
lof the division of cooperative marketing 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
| tes of the Department of Agriculture, 
|all functions pertaining to the work and 
| services of such division, its records, 
|property, including office equipment, 
| personnel, and unexpended balances of 
| appropriation, pertaining to such work 
|or services, 


| The division of cooperative marketing 


| above referred to is created and author- | 


|ized by “an act.to create a division of 
cooperative marketing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to provide for the 
acquisition and dissemination of infor- 
}mation pertaining to cooperation; to 
| promote the knowledge of cooperative 
principles and practices; to provide for 
|ealling advisers to counsel with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on cooperative ac- 
tivities; to authorize cooperative asso- 
ciations to acquire, interpret, and dis- 
seminate crop and market information, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 
2, 1926. The transfer above mentioned 
shall be effective from and including 
Oct. 1,, 2929. 


Cutting and Burning of Trees 
Declared Far to Exceed 
Replacement 





Forest areas of the United States are 
being cut or burned much faster than 
they are grown, and if a wood shortage 
in 1950 is to be avoided, increased pro- 
tection and reforestation must be sup- 
plied immediately, R. Y. Stuart, Chief 
Forester of the Forest Service, stated 


pany. 

Mr. Stuart said that lands once pro- 
| ducing timber can do so again if pro- 
ductivity is kept in the soil and ade- 
quate protection from fire is given. 

The welfare of the entire country de- 
pends upon a maintenance of the tim- 
ber supply, he ‘added. 

His address follows in full text: 

We of the Forest Service have been 
looking ahead. Our big job is the pro- 
'motion of the best use of forest lands 
land forest products throughout the 
United States so as to assure abundant 
forests and abundant timber. 

It is a vitally necessary job because 
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Oct. 1 in an address. over associated sta- | 
tions of the National Broadcasting Com- | 


of the Treasury, changes in Federal ad- 
{ mintistration and judicial machinery 
which he will recommend to Congress 


| the laws under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

In makimg this announcement, Presi- 
dent Hoover reiterated his statement of 
June 6 that the general lines of reorgan- 
ization on the administrative side are to 
centralize the administrative agencies 
and thus place responsibility for investi- 


ment of Justice. 

He also stated that he expected to} 
make definite recommendations on the 
subject to Congress at its regular ses- 
sion beginning Dec, 1 and expressed the 
hope that in the meantime Congress 
would appoint the joint committee which 
had already been recommended. 

The Attorriey General, William’ D. 
Mitchell, stated orally on Oct. 1, in ref- 
erence to the appointment of Mr. Mc- 
Nab, that he understood a study would 
be undertaken, among other things, of 
the proposed transfer of the’ prohibition 
unit, or parts of it, from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Jus- 
tice. The Department, he said, has been 
studying this question for some time but 
has not formulated any definite recom- 
mendations. 

“I am_ thoroughly ° satisfied,” Mr. 
Mitchell said, “from information received 
from the United States district attor- 
neys, that they feel that if they had 
| the investigative units under their con- 
trol, their work would be more effective.” 

The object of the appointment of a 
joint committee, the President said on 
June 6, was to make a study and farmu- 
late recommendations for consideration 
at the regular session in order to secure 





Crop Prices Declirie 
Slightly for Month 


Average Is Reduced to Level 
Of One Year Ago; Flax Is 
At Highest Since 1920 


The index of the general level of farm 
prices declined two points from Aug. 15 
to Sept. 15, the decrease resulting. from 
moderate declines in prices of meat ani- 
mals and certain other products, it was 
announced Oct. 1, by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture. The announcement in 
full text follows: 

The index of the general level of farm 
prices, at 141 per cent of the prewar 
level on Sept. 15, was two points lower 
than on Aug. 15. and the same as a 
year ago. The decline from Aug. 15 
to Sept. 15 was due to moderate de- 
clines in the prices of all meat animals, 
except veal calves, and declining farm 
prices of apples, potatoes, cottonseed, 
rye, barley, wool and chickens. The 
farm price of flaxseed, however, advanced 
to the highest level on Sept. 15 since Au- 
gust, 1920. Egg prices also showed a 
| sharp seasonal advance. 

Changes in the}indices of farm prod- 
j ucts from Aug. 15 to Sept. 15, by groups, 
were as follows: 








and grain each advanced two points. On 
nine points while cotton and cottonseed 
and fruits and vegetables showed no 
change. 

Hogs: At $9.53 per hundredweight on 
Sept. 15, the farm price of hogs was ap- 
proximately 14 per cent lower than a 
year ago. Receipts of live hogs have 
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Wood Shortage in 1950 Forecast 


Unless Reforestation Is Increased 

















First Plane Ready 
For Chilean Route 


Tea te 
Transport to Fly From New 
York to Buenos Aires 





| 





A 20-P ASSENGER seaplane, built 
: to inaugurate passenger serv- 

, ice between the United States and 
Argentina by the New York-Rio- 
Buenos Aires Line, will be chris- 
tened at the Anacostia Naval Air 
Station, Oct. 2, and placed in serv- 
ice within the near future, it was 
stated orally Oct. 1, at the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, 


The new line has procured a mail 
contract from the Argentine gov- 
ernment, it was said. 


At present the New York-Rio- 
Buenos Aires Line operates pas- 
senger service between Buenos 
Aires and Santiago, Chile. 

An experimental license has been 
granted the seaplane, which is simi- 
lar to one recently. built for the 
United States Navy. 


' 










for the more effective enforcement of | 


gation and enforcement in the Depart- | 


Poultry products ad- | 
vanced 14 points, while dairy products’! 


the other hand, meat animals declined | 


By Mr. Shearer 


Bethlehem Official Asserts 
He Knew Nothing of Em- 
ployment Until Return of 
Observer From Geneva 








‘British Document 
Offered in Evidence 


|Contents of Paper Purported to 
Be Signed by Head of Secrét 
Service Is Not Made Public 
By Senate Subcommittee 








Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, in a teiegram to the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs on Oct. 1, reiterated his denial 
that he inspired or in any way partici- 
pated in the employment of William ‘B. 
Shearer by shipbuiling companies. 

Mr. Shearer’s alleged propaganda ac- 
tivities at the Geneva naval limitations 
conference and elsewhere are under in- 
quiry by the subcommittee. G 

Mr. Schwab, replying to statements of 
Mr. Shearer that he had held conversa: 
tions with Mr. Schwab, declared that he 
had no recollection of them. * 
_A document purported to have been 
| signed by Sir William Wiseman, said to 
have been at the time the head of the 
| British secret service in the United 
| States, was among the exhibits placed 
| into the record of the subcommittee. Its 
| contents. were: not made public by the 
committee following a conference. 

3 The document was among a number 
identified by William B. Shearer &s 
propaganda sent out, he said, when he 
| was in the employ of William R. Hearst. 


Denial from Mr. Schwab 
The Committee after its adjournment 





made public the following egram ‘to 5 
nant 4 edRep.), of Calis 0% 
fornia, dated Oct, 1, 1929, from Mr. 


Sehwab: | , 

“Having read the newspaper report of 
the testimony of William B. Shearer, I 
desire to say that Mr. Shearer’s state< 
ment, to the effect that I inspired or in 
any way participated in his employment 
by the shipbuilding companies, is abso- 
lutely without foundation. As I testi- 
fied before your Committee, my first 


-| knowledge of that employment came in 


December, -1927, and promptly there- 
after Mr. Shearer’s employment was 
terminated so far as the Bethlehem com- 
pany was concerned. 

“Regarding Mr. Shearer’s testimony 
to the effect that he talked with me at 
the Ritz-Carlton restaurant in New York 
or elsewhere, I have no recollection of 
having any conversation with Mr, 
Shearer. If such conversations ever oc- 
curred they were so casual as to leave 
no impression upon my mind. 

“Ishope that you will include this tele- 
gram in the record of the testimony 
taken by your Committee.” 

Mr Shearer occupied the witness stand 
through the morning session and most 
of. the afternoon session. When the 








[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 





Galveston Protests 
Houston Ship Rates 





Interests Complain 
Charges Are Discriminatory 


| Civie 





A complaint against four shipping 
lines engaged in trade between United 
States ports and Hawaii, alleging that 
| discriminatory rates are assessed on tlig, 
movement of commodities through Gat 


veston, Tex., in favor of the port of 
Houston, has been filed with the United 
States Shipping Board by civic interegts_ 
of Galveston, according to records made 
available Oct. 1. 

The lines named as respondents arg, 
the Gulf Pacific Line, Matson Navigation 
Co., Los Angeles Steamship Company, 
and Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Com- 
pany. The complainants are the Galves- 
;ton Chamber of Commerce, Galveston 
Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade..; 

The complaint charges that the car- 
riers have entered into rate: conference 
agreements or propose to enter into such 
| agreements, which are in violation of 
| seetion 16 of the shipping ‘act. It con- 
tends that the agreements “undertake 
to give, and every act, rate, charge reg- 
ulation or practice pursuant to and in 
accordance. with their terms has givey, 
| gives, or will give, an undue ard un- 
|yeasonable preference and advantage to 
Houston, Port Houston and the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, distributors and 
receivers located at either place or ship- 
; Ping through Fort Houston.” ® oH 
| The complaint alleges that traffic to 
and from Galveston is subjected “to un- 
due and unreasonable prejudice and dis- 
advantage.” . Within the meaning of 
the shipping act, continues the complaint, 
the agreements in effect and contem- 
plated, “are unjustly discriminatory and 
unfair as between carriers, shippers, ex- 
porters, importers and ports.” 

The complaint eeeeeste that the Board 
require the respondents to answer the 
charges, and that after due hearing and 
investigation “an order or orders 
made commanding said respondents to 
cease and desist from the aforesaid vio- 
lations of said statute and to establish 
|and put in force and apply in fut 


ure 
|to the traffic designated “in ‘the three 


' [Continued on Page 2% Column b Le 
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Senator Ransdell Declares 
Revision of Certain Legis- 
lation on Marine Prob- 
lems Will Be Sought 





Initial steps in planning a strong mer- 
chant marine organization with active 
headquarters at Washington were taken 
Oct. 1 by the National Merchant Marine 
Association, meeting at the call of the 
association president, Senator Ransdell 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, a member of the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

Senator Ransdell in calling a reorgan- 





has been inactive for several years, men- 
tioned particularly as a leading reason 
for action by shipping interests, recent 
steps taken by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Ocean Mail Contracts. In 
remarks made at the conference, how- 
ever, this question was not discussed. 
Senator Ransdell declared that there 
is no thought of entering into a contro- 
versy over mail contracts or with Presi- 
dent Hoover, whose administration to 
date meets with the approval of ship- 
See was the 
urpose of the meeting, he said. 
. “f hope an aggressive, forceful body 
ean be created to represent the marine | 
pinion of the whole country in order 
that views — ee presented to 
Congress,” the Senator said. ; 
a. result of the conference, held in 
the Commerce Committee room, Senator 
Ransdell was empowered to appoint a 
committee representing different sections 
of the country, which will plan the re- 
organization of the association and ini- 
tiate a drive for membership. Plans call 
for a permanent office in Washington 
with an active secretary to promote the 
welfare of merchant marine matters. 


Reasons Cited 

Senator Ransdell explained that reor- 
ganization is necessary in view of the 
many questions coming up relative to 
merchant marine matters, the sale of so 
many Government lines and the letting 
or attempted letting of several ocean 
mail contracts. All these factors indi- 
cate that there is a great deal of inter- 
est in shipping matters and uncertainty | 
at the present time as to how things are 
going forward with the merchant ma- 
rine, he stated. , 

About 25 representatives of shipping 
interests were present. H. H. Raymond 
of the Columbian Steamship Company, 
Eugene O’Donnel, president of the East- 
ern Steamship Lines, Inc.; E. J. McCor- 
mick of Moore & McCormick, W. K. 
Jackson of the United Fruit Co., E. H. | 
Duffy of Washington, James Barnes of | 
Washington, representing the Todd Ship 
Yards, and William Allen and J. E. 
Sheedy of the United States Lines, were 
heard from briefly. They expressed ap- 
proval of the plan to rehabilitate the 
association and felt that the financial 
support needed would be forthcoming 
from merchant marine and allied inter- 
ests. A similar endorsement was given 
by Harwood Palmer of the “Marine 
News” of New York. 

Senator Ransdell has not yet. named 
the committee, which will have either 
7 or 12 members. The association wiil 
meet again before the regular session 
and the committee will obably be 
named at that time. It is Hoped that by 
the next meeting a definite policy on the 
further sale of ships and the letting of 
ocean mail contracts shall have been 
adopted, said Senator Ransdell. The as- 
sociation will then be in a position to 
know better what direction its activities 
shall take. 

Revision of Laws Urged 

While some feel the merchant marine | 
laws need to be rewritten, others, includ- 
ing Mr. Ransdell, think the present law 
satisfactory, he said. 

Not only is a strong organization re- 
quired by American shipping interests, 
declared the Senator, but a strong rep- 
resentative is needed in Washington. 
While in no sense a “lobby” or directed 
toward any marine legislation, Mr. Rans- 
dell pointed out that many business | 
groups are not content to rely on their | 
Senators and Representatives, but keep 
their own representatives at the Capital. 

Shipping interests from all parts of 
the country were represented and passed | 
resolutions providing for reorganization | 


of the- association. The United States | 


ping interests. 











Lines, Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., | 
International Mercantile Marine Co.,| 
Tampa Interocean Steamship Co., Co- | 


lumbia Steamship Co., New York an 
Cuba Mail Steamship Company were 
among those represented. 





Inquiry Into Enforcement | 


Of Prohibition Is Started | 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
the utmost expedition in the reorganiza- 
tion and concentration of responsibility 
in administration of the Federal bureaus | 
connected with prohibition enforcement, | 
so greatly needed to improve their ef- | 
fectiveness. | 

The President at that time stated that | 
he would appoint a committee from the 
Departments to cooperate with a similar 
committee to be appointed by Congress 
to make a study of the proposed changes 
which he would recommend, and added 
that the Law Enforcement Commission 
would cooperate in such studies. 

President Hoover’s announcement of 
Oct. 1 follows in full text: 

Mr. John MeNab, of San Francisco, 
has accepted the joint request of the 
Attorney General, Secretary Mellon, Mr. 
Wickersham and myself to study and 
formulate, in cooperation with those De- 
partments and the Law Enforcement 
Commission, the changes in Federal ad- 
ministration and judicial machinery | 
which will e recommended to Congress 
for the mure effective enforcement of 
the laws under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

As stated before, the general lines of 
reorganization on the administrative 
side are to centralize the administrative 
agencies and thus responsibility for in- 
vestigation and enforcement into the De- 

ment of Justice. The study also 
ncludes methods of expediting judicial 
action. These proposals have to do solely 
with administration and procedure in en- 
forcerient of the laws and not with 
change in the laws themselves. 

Tc is expected that we shall be able 
to make definite recommendations to 
smngeees at the beginning of the De- 
cember session. I am in hopes that Con- 

may in the meantime appoint the 
Sint committee which I recommended 
on June 6. Such a committee cooperat- 
ing with the administrative agencies 
would expedite legislation, as it would | 
possibly enable bills to be formulated 
with lees delay for hearings. | 
, 


o 





- To Promote Welfare} Assurances of 


ing Interests 


ization meeting of the association, which | next six months. 


| and economic equality for agriculture will | 


|} suming public. 


}and the public who buys it. 
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Tobacco Growers of 


Farmers Held 


000,000,000 cigarettes to be manufac- 
tured in 1929. Tobacco growers of the 
State last year sold their products for 


it for $413,000,000, he said. 


turer, he contended. 

Many small farmers raising tobacco 
in eastern North Carolina, said John W. 
Holmes, of Farmyille, N. C., have raised 
nothing to eat, and have nothing to eat. 
Tobacco, he said, is the only thing that 
stands between them and hunger for the 


Children. at the age of 14 are taken 
out of the schools and put back to work 
in the fields, he testified. Salaries to 
educators have been paid from borrowed 
money, he said, declaring it will not be 
possible to keep borrowing money for 
schools on a basis of uncollected taxes. 

Spread between small returns to grow- 
ers and large dividends of manufac- 
turers was discussed by Dr. J. M. Parrot, 
Lenoir County, N. C. He said that noth- 
ing could be satisfactorily accomplished 
unless tobacco raisers could be assured 
of 12% cents per pound as a minimum. 

Dilemmas of farmers and business 
men who deal with them in trying to 
evolve some way for payments of debts 
for food, on their homes, for fertilizers, 
to the banks, and for other purposes, 
when they are net making enough to 
pay the whole debt on any one account 
were outlined by Felix Harvey, Kinston, 

A. W. McLain, Washington, N. C., 
pointed out that, in the past five years 
tobacco growers have employed expe- 
rienced cooperatives who aave misap- 
propriated funds or failed. An increase 
of 5 per cent in crop planted from year 
to year, the actual increase, as an aver- 
age, for North Carolina, is not unrea- 
sonable, he said. 

The Federal Government is taking 
more from the tobacco farmer than ail 
other agencies combined, in the opinion 
of C. B. Carrington, Danviile, Va. On 
cigarettes selling at 12%4 cents a pack, 
he said, the manufacturer has to pay 6 
cents for the revenue stamp and, there} 
fore, the Government is taking 100 per! 
eent from the farmer. | 

Diversified farmers who raise every-| 
thing they need, C. B. Carrington tes-| 
tified, are invariably successful tobacco 
growers. Such he said, are the only ones 
who suceeed. Mr. C, B. Carrington’s 
testimony was in conflict with that of! 
the others who testified. 


Development of Ability 
As Salesman Urged 


Mr. Stone’s letter to Senator Simmons | 
follows im full text: 

Dear Senator: Anyone who has given 
any serious consideration to the agri- 
cultural problems of this country -has 
been-tompélied to,come to the conclusion 
that a more ordefly systém for the han- 
dling and selling of agricultural prod- 
ucts must. be established; and this sys- 
tem, if it proves successful, must give 
the farmer economic equality with other 
industries. { 

Thiy does not mean that when a group 
of farmers organize an organization of 
their own in order to perfect a better 
system for handling and selling their | 
product have to organize it against any- | 
one, and it should not be so considered 
by any of the other factors in the trade. | 
The farmers have just as much right to! 
organize themselves into a selling group | 
as the stockholders of any company have | 
to organize themselves into a corporate | 
group for buying and manufacturing. | 
The principal object of both organizations 
is to strengthen their bargaining power; 





never be produced until the farmer de- 
velops more strength in his trading 
ability. 

Development of New Trade 


Is Object of Growers 

The only thing the farmer should de- | 
sire in the organization and development- 
of his own selling agency is to place; 
himself in a position where he can in- 
telligently develop facts pertinent to the 
product which he expects to sell so that 
he can ask and have a reasonable chance 
of receiving a price based upon the eco- | 
nomic condition surrounding the prod- | 


supply and demand f¢r the product, and | 
with the hope of developing additional 
outlets both in domestic and foreign | 
trade. | 

I am convinced that when tobacco co- | 
operative marketing associations are or- 
ganized with these ideas in view and‘ 





the associations to develop a friendlier | 


modity. great good can come to the en- 
tire industry. 

One of the main problems now exist- 
ing for the tobacco producer is the wide 
fluctuations from year to year in price 
levels. In connection with any farm 
product produced there are three inter- 
ested parties in the production, sale, 
processing and ultimate sale to the con- 
They are the farmer 
who produced the commodity, the proces- 
sor or manufacturer who buys it from 
the farmer and sells it to the public, 
and i Therefore, 
it is my opinion ‘iat the farm prob- 
lems will never be satisfactorily solved) 
until these three parties, through their 
representatives, can be brought more 
closely together in: order that all ma 
understand and appreciate the difficul 


ations. 

It is my belief that if a reasonable 
number of growers of the four southeast- 
ern States who are now producing bright, 
flue-cured tobacco were organized into 
separate cooperative marketing organi- 
zations for each State, having been or- 
ganized after a thorough investigation 
as to the economic background of the to- 
bacco producing situation, with the grow- 
ers belonging to thé associations thor- 
oughly and completely advised as to the 
existing conditions and as to what they 
may expect from their cooperative or- 
ganization, and especially what they can 
not expect from it, and to eventually co- 
ordinate the sales of all four cooperatives 
through one general selling agency—the 
farmer would then be in a position to 
ask what his product was really worth 


junder existing conditions, with a fair 


chance of getting it. Cooperative mar- 
keting associations are not price-fixing 
organizations and should not be operate } 
as such, but through the unity of action 
on the part of a group of producers that 
group is necessarily placed in a positioa 


'Air-mail Carriers 


| 
ties surrounding all three of these oper-| out later 
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To Seek M. anufacturers’ Cooperation 





Better Prices to Be Asked; Conference of 


in Washington 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


where they can ask and get a fair price 


| for their product. 


Another function that cooperative or- 
$117,000,000, and the manufacturers sold | ganizations can perform which is vital 
to their success is the dissemination to 

The farmer or producer must find a their member growers of information as 
more intimate contact with the manufac-|to the actual conditions existing in the 


trade, such as the amount of the com- 
modity produced each yéar, the amount 
consumed and when the _ production 
should be decreased or increased. to meet 
the demand. If a spirit of real cooper- 
ation is developed by all interested par- 
ties, it is not necessary for the organi- 
zation to control any large percentage 
of the commodity in order to produce re- 
sults, provided they handle sufficient vol- 
ume for economical operation. 


Regulation of Supplies 


Important to Industry 

If the three parties whom I have re- 
ferred to above were to appoint repre- 
sentatives to act in an advisory capacity 
—one from the selling group, one from 
the buying or processing group, and one 
representing the public—all three work- 
ing together to develop the important 
facts in connection with the industry so 
that the interests of all three parties 
would be protected, satisfactory results 
could be obtained. A committee of this 
kind could develop what types of tobacco 
were mostly in demand, what the total 
yearly consumption was, and whether 
the grower was producing too much or 
too little of the commodity, and thus 
tould jointly issue a statement telling 
the farmer in advance just how great 
the overproduction or underproduction 
was, and advise him to reduce his crop 
or increase it as‘the conditions may war- 
rant. This advance information to the 
grower, given to him by not only his 
own representative but by representa- 
tives of the public and the buyers, would 


| enable the farmer to regulate his pro- 


duction to meet the demand; and should 
the advice be for him to reduce his acre- 


age and the grower did not follow the! 


advice, he should be told in advance that 
he must expect lower prices. If this 
spirit of cooperation is genuinely given 
by all three interested parties, and the 
business of the cooperative is fairly, effi- 
ciently and honestly operated, there is 
no reason why the price should not be 
maintained over a period of years at a 
fair level and at an average which would 
be profitable to the producer. 

This suggestion does not meet the se- 
rious situation which exists at the pres- 
ent time in the Bright. section of North 
and South Carolina, which subject is the 
main object of this meeting today. How- 
ever, I always think that it is a hopeful 
sign to see representatives of the grow- 





Air Corps Doctors 
To Study Flying 


Surgeons to Become Famil- 
iar With Air Conditions 
A POLICY recently formulated 

* by the Chief of the Army Air 
Corps provides that all regular 
Army flight surgeons assigned to 
the Corps shail receive 10 hours of 
dual flying instruction, without solo 
work, the War Department an- 
nounced Oct. 1. 

The purpose of this new policy, 
it was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment, is to familiarize surgeons 
with actual conditions under which 
aviators fly. “Such training is ex- 
pected to advance the treatment of 
disabilities and other factors in- 
fluencing the health of pilots. 

The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Instruction will be given on a 
primary type of plane at the sta- 
tion to which they are assigned, 
when facilities permit such train- 
ing. They will also participate 
regularly and frequently in aerial 
flights at their station. 


Study of Clothing 


Injunction Deferred 





Senate Subcommittee Post- 
pones Action in Philadel- 
phia Controversy 





Decision on whether the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate will undertake 
an investigation of the injunction issued 
against the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America by Judge 
Kirkpatrick, of the United States dis- 
trict court in Philadelphia, 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis-| 
consin, introduced the resolution calling 
attention to the injunctions against the 
clothing workers and describing them as 
denying basic rights of American citi- 
zens and constituting “a perversion of 
the Sherman act” and seeking an in- 
vestigation. He was requested, Oct. 1,! 


by the Judiciary subcommittee to the | 








it was referred to obtain copies of the 
manufacturers’ complaints against the| 
Amalgamated, ‘copies of the’ original in- | 
junction issued by Federal Judge Kirk- | 
patrick on Sept. 9, copies of Judge Kirk- | 
patrick’s later modification of the in-| 
junction and any otherNata bearing on | 
the labor difficulties. | 

*“T expect to have all the data within 


ing group meet with the representatives | a day or two,” said Senator La Follette, | 


of the buying group, where they can 
freely discuss common®*problems of the 
trade and often arrive on neutral ground 
to the benefit of all parties concerned. I 
sincerely hope that if the manufacturers 
and buyers of a bright flue-cured tobacco 
product ean in any ‘way relieve éxisting 
conditions in that territory thé usee 
the wisdom of doing it. ; 


President Will Not Leave 





Capital on Armistice Day |¥ch 


i} at the Committee might be able to de- 





President Hoover will make no address 
outside of Washington on Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11, it was stated orally at the White 
House Oct. 1. 

A number of invitations have been 
received by the President to make ad- 
dresses in Washington and elsewhere, 
but he has definitely decided, it was said, 
to make none outside of Washington. 
It may be that he will make an address 
in Washington on that occasion, but that 
has not definitely been decided upon, it 
was said. 





wh6é met with the subcommittee. 


More Data Sought 
Senators Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, and Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, comprise the Judi- 


| 


ciary-subcommittee to which the resolu- | 


tion has been referred. This is the same 
gtoup which held, in the last session, ex- 
tensive~ hearings looking toward anti- 
injunction legislation. 

Following the meeting, Senator Nor- 
who is chairman of the group ‘as 
as of the Judiciary Committee, said 


cide. om. a report without subpoenaing 
Philadelphia labor leaders and manufac- 
turers to a hearing. When the data 
sought from Senator La Follette has 
| been received, there will be another meet- 
ing of the Committee. 

“We have had only second-hand in- 
formation,’ said Senator Walsh. “We| 
| have called on Senator La Follette for 
| first-hand information.” 


Mr. Young Takes Oath 


| In Commerce Department| 








Clarence M. Young, former Director of 
|the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- | 





Oppose Pay Rates 


Divergent Views Presented at 
Financial Conference 





|}ment of Commerce, took the oath of of- 
| fice Oct. 1 as Assistant Secretary of | 
|Commerce for Aeronautics to succeed | 
William P. MacCracken Jr. | 

Mr. MacCracken’s retirement as As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 





Representatives of the National Air 
Transport and the Western Air Express, 
holders of separate contracts for trans- 
porting air mail in the western section 


j| uct; bearing in mind always the law of! of the country, are not entirely in accord | 


with the plans of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for a downward revision of pay to 


air mail contractors, it was stated orally | 


at the Department Oct. 1. 

The statement was made in connection 
with a conference which the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 


| especially with a desire on the part of! Glover, is holding with air-mail con- 


tractors this week to determine a new 


| and more cooperative spirit between their| basis upon which air mail in the fu- 
| association and the buyers of their com-| ture is to be carried. 


The second session of the conference 
was held Oct. 1, but the outcome of the 
conference with the two contractors 
mentioned was not made public by the 
Department. It was declared at the 
close of the session, however, that repre- 
sentatives of the two firms expressed 
divergent views upon the question of 
lower rates of pay which Mr. Glover has 
announced are necessary to protect the 
Government from a threatened postal 
deficit of nearly $3,000,000 for the cur- 
cent fiscal -year. 

It was also declared that Mr. Glover 
and representatives of the two con- 
tractors exchanged memorandums out- 
lining a new rate pay basis. The na- 
ture of the rate of pay discussed was 
not made public, but according to Mr. 
Glover this question will be threshed 
by the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, who called the con- 
tractors for the conference. 





Cruiser ‘Cleveland’ to Be Offered hoe Sale 


As Being Unfit for 


Vessel Is Being Decommissioned at Yard After Tour of 
Duty Off Central America 


The cruiser “Cleveland” will be offered 
for sale as unfit for service, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy announced Oct, 1. The 
vessel is the fourteenth light cruiser to 
be so placed out of service. The full text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 

The light cruiser, U. S. S. “Cleveland,” 
of 3,200 tons displacement, which is now 
being decommissioned at the Navy Yard, 
Boston, Mass., has been ordered stricken 
from the Navy register and will be of- 
fered for sale as unfit for further navai 
service, 


! 
u 








jnauties brings to a close the first ad- 
| ministration of the Aeronautics Branch, 
|which was formed under the air com- 
|}merce act of 1926, charging the Secre- 
|tary of Commerce with the responsibil- 
ity of encouraging and regulating com- 
mercial aircraft operations. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the act, the air regulations division and 
the division of airports and aeronautic 
information were organized and Federal 
| facilities for the exgmination of aircraft 
and airmen, enforcement of air traffic 
rules, and dissemination of aeronautic 
information became available during Mr. 
MacCracken’s service, according to the 
| records of the Department. 





Shipping Rates at Houston 
Are Protested by Galveston 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
| agreements, rates and charges no higher 
|to Galveston than to Houston or Port 
Houston, and rules, regulations, and 
practices not less favorable to Galves- 
ton than to Houston and Port Houston.” 
The Bureau of Regulation of the 
Board, to which the complaint has been 


|mental reasons behind the broad cur- 
| rents of world trade. 
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Diversion of Export Movement Ascribed |Retirement Granted 
To Development of Industry in South| To Chief Counsel of 





Shift of Population Also Regarded as Influence on Trade 
With Latin America 





Development of Southern manufactur- 
ing industries and the westward march 
of population are largely responsible for 
the shift of exports destined for Latin 
America from North Atlantic ports to 
the Pacific coast, South Atlantic ports 
}and the Mexican border, according to 
a survey of the distribution of Latin 
| American trade just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Production and distribution are the 
|two major economic factors influencing 
the trend of trade, according to the re- 
view, which was prepared by George J. 
Eder, chief of the Latin American sec- 
tion of the division of regional informa- 
| tion and transportation. 

The review, as made public by the De- 
| partment, follows in full text: 

Aside from the actual shipping move- 
| ments and the immediate causes of cur- 
rent trends, there are certain funda- 


Why does the bulk 
of our Latin American ‘trade move in 
and out through New York? 
some districts, such as Los Angeles in| 
the export column and Massachusetts 
and New Orleans in the import column, 
show such substantial gains, while oth- 
ers show decided losses? 






Why do’ production or for distribution. 


and to a suitable supply of labor; in 
industries requirin; a comparatively 
arge acreage, the price of land may also 
a deciding factor. On the other hand, 
there may be equally powerful distribu- 
tion factors that tend to draw the indus- 
try toward some other point more easily 
accessible to a large nucleus of popu- 
lation that may be expected to form the 
purchasing community for that. product. 
\In the case of a product manufactured 
for export, proximity to seaboard is ob- 
viously the equivalent of proximity to 
the consumer. 

Again generalizing, an industry in 
which distribution of the finished prod- 
Uct is costly or difficult will tend to locate 
nearest the consuming centers, while an 
jindustry requiring bulky raw materials 
and large quantities of power, whether 
water, coal, or oil, will tend to locate 
conveniently with respect to sources of 
supply. No community can hope to at- 
tract industry unless it possesses distinct 
advantages over its neighbors, either for 
Examples 
of shifting industry are seen in the de- 
velopment of the, motion-picture produc- 
tion in California, attracted by the cli- 
mate and scenery, both of which are raw 
materials; in the rise of the automobile 





Trend of Commerce 


Broadly speaking, there are two major 
economic factors governing the trend of 
trade: Production and distribution, the 
latter involving transportation, ware- 
housing, marketing facilities, banking, 
etc. If a given commodity can be pro- 





W. H.| 


| 
| 
was deferred | 


Oct. 1 by the subcommittee considering | 
the La Follette resolution. (S. Res. 117). 


| 
| 


|The rise in the United States average 





referred, has served copies of it on the 
lines named. It now is awaiting reply 
briefs from them and any intervening 
petitions in support of or against the 
complaint. Under Board procedure, the 
Bureau of Regulation first must make 
an investigation, taking oral testimony 
if desirable, and submit its recommenda- 
tions to the Board. 








Further Naval Service 


duced more economically in one part of! 
the country than in another, there is 
a strong tendency to draw industries in 
that field of production toward that 
area. The major. factors in production 
are proximity to raw materials, to power, 





Crop Prices Decline 


Slightly for Month 


Average Is Reduced to Level 
Of One Year Ago; Flax Is 
At Highest Since 1920 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
continued to run somewhat larger than 
a year ago, being about 21 per cent 
larger during the four-week perod ended 
Sept. 14 than in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1928. Stocks of pork in storage 
on Sept. 1 were nearly 6 per cent larger 
than on the same date last year while 
lard stocks were about 1 per cent larger. 
Declining hog prices and continued ad- 
vances in the farm price of corn have 
forced the corn-hog ratio for the United 
States to 9.8, the lowest point since 
July, 1928. 

Beef cattle: The farm price of beef 
cattle made an additional decline of ap- 
proximately 4 per cent from Aug. 15 
to Sept. 15. The decline was accom- 
panied by a continued increase in re- 
ceipts. Cattle receipts at seven primary 
markets during the four-week period 
ended Sept. 15 were about 25 per cent 
larger than during a corresponding pe- 
riod ended Aug. 17. 


Corn Prices Rise 


Corn: The farm price of corn advanced 
about 1 per cent from Aug. 15 to Sept. 
15. This is the fourth month in suc- 
cession that the farm price has shown 
an increase. Last month’s price increase 
was very slight, however. Declining 
corn prices in southern States almost 
wholly offset price advances in the North 
Atlantic and north central divisions. 











farm price was accompanied by serious 
drought damage in the 1929 crop in 
nearly all sections of the country. Fur- 
ther sharp reductions in commercial corn 
stocks occurred during the month ended 
Sept. 14, 

Wheat: At $1.12 per bushel on Sept. 
15, the United States average farm price 
of wheat was nearly 19 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Forecasts and esti- 
mates of 1929 wheat production in 29 
countries show an 8 per cent reduction | 
in the size of the crop from that of | 
last year. 


Potato Values Reduced 


Potatoes: As a result of heavier ship- 
ments of late-crop potatoes from the 19 
surplus States, the average price of po- 
tatoes declined approximately 2 per cent 
from Aug. 15 to Sept. 15. The down- 
ward movement of potato prices was not | 
general throughout the country, however, | 





|@ 10 per cent decline in the North At- 


lantic States and a 5 per cent decline in 
the Far West being almost wholly offset 
by an advance of 15 per cent in south 
central States, 3 per cent along the South 
Atlantic seaboard, and about 1.5 per cent 
in the north central division. 

Carlot shipments of potatoes during | 
the four-week period ended Sept. 14 were 
about 24 per cent larger than during a 
corresponding period ended Aug. 17, the 
increase in forwardings being particu- 
larly sharp in North Atlantic and Far 
Western centers of late potato produc- 
tion. On the other hand, shipments from 
southern States showed their usual sea- 
sonal decline, 


Cotton Is Higher 

Cotton: The average farm price of 
cotton advanced approximately 1 per 
cent from Aug. 15 to Sept. 15. The ack 
vance in the farm price was accompanieil 
by a marked reduction in prospects for 
the 1929 crop. The farm price advance 
was most pronouneed in Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana where heavier 
marketings of the long staple varieties 
raised the average price to a point con- 
siderably higher than on Aug. 15. 

Flaxseed: With the dxception of eggs, 
the United States average farm price of 
flaxseed showed a greater change from 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 than prices of any 


other farm commodity included in the} 


farm price index. At $2.85 per bushel 
on Sept. 15, the farm price of flax was 





The “Cleveland” arrived on Sept. 8 at 
the Boston Navy Yard from duty in Cen- 
tral American waters, where she had 
been attached to the Special Service 
Squadron. 

_The Secretary of the Navy has pre- 
viously approved the disposal and offer- 
ing for sale of the following old cruisers: 
“York,” “Birmingham,” “St, Louis,” 
“Chattanooga,” “Des Moines,” “Charles- 
ton,” “Salem,” “Albany,” “New Orleans,” 
“Huntington,” “Frederick,” “Pueblo” and 
“Huron,” 


about 10 per cent higher than in August, 
over 57 per cent higher than a year ago, 
and higher than any price paid farmers 
since August, 1920. 

The advance in the farm price of flax 
since Aug. 15 was accompanied by a 
marked reduction in 1929 production 
prospects in this country. The crop is 
now estimated to be about 12 per cent 
smaller than last year’s harvest and 
nearly 30 per cent smaller than. ee 
production during the preceding five 
years, 


Factors Governing | 


industry in Detroit; of the boot and shoe 
industry in St. Louis; and of the cotton 
textile industry in North and South Car- 
olina. 

Advances in relative position in the 
great manufacturing areas of the United 
States are in the three major divisions 
of the South—the South Atlantic, east 
south central, and west south central—in 
the Pacific coast division, and in the 
east north central. These changes may 
be respectively explained by the tremen- 
dous growth of the manufacturing indus- 
tries in the Southern States; by the west- 
ward march of population in the United 
States, and the development of the Pa- 
cific coast region; and by the growth 
of the automotive and allied industries in 
Michigan and Ohio. 


Industrial Development 
Cause of Trade Diversion 


This movement of manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States, gradual 
though it is, is undoubtedly the major 
reason for the decline in the share of our 
total exports to Latin America passing 
threugh the North Atlantic customs dis- 
tricts and for the gain in the share of 
this trade moving through Pacific coast, 
South Atlantic, Gulf and Mexican border 
ports. Manufacturing rather than other 
production, such as agriculture and min- 
ing, is stressed, in view of the fact that 
the bulk of our Latin American exports 
consists of finished manufactures. Sta- 
tistics showing these exports are not 
available for Latin America as a whole, 
in view of the fact that in the analysis of 
trade by major commodity groups our 
exports to all of North America, includ- 
ing Canada, have.been bulked together; 
shipments to South America, however, 
may be taken as representative of the 
entire Latin American group. Finished 
manufactures have increased from 68.7 
per cent of the total exports to that area 
in, the five-year period just prior to the 
war to 72:3 per cent in 1927, On the 
other hand, exports of crude materials 
although increasing in absolute amount 
have shown a relative drop of 2.2 per 
cent to 1.4 per cent, while the share of 
foodstuffs has fallen from 10.9 per cent 
to 8.1 per cent, and of semimanufactures 
from 18.1 per cent to 17,6 per cent. 

If exports tend to utilize those ports 
that are most accessible to the sources of 
production, imports, on the other hand, 
tend to enter the country through those 
ports that have the most convenient ac- 
cess to large centers of consumption. The 
change in our foodstuffs imports—and 
they account for between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the total from Latin America— 
is explained by the steady westward 
march of population in the United 
States, and the trend in distribution of 
imports of raw materials, which consti- 
tute 25 to 30 per cent of the total im- 
ports from Latin America, can be traced 
to the growth of industries west of the 
Alleghanies and to the increased use of 
Chilean nitrates as a fertilizer for the 
cotton fields of the South. 

















Power Commission 


Thad W. Brown, of Ohio, Is 
Named to Succeed Col. 
Call, Who Was in Federal 
Service 45 Years 








The retirement from active duty of the 
chief counsel of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, Col. Lewis W. Call, after 45 
years of Government service, was an- 
nounced, Oct, 1, by the Commission. 
Col. Call, who has served as chief counsel 
since the organization of the Commis- 
sion, has been succeeded by the former 
secretary of state of Ohio, Col. Thad W. 
Brown. 

The full text of the Commission’s state- 
ment follows: } 

The executive secretary of the Federal 
Power Commission announces the retire- 
ment from active duty of Col. Lewis W. 
Call, as chief counsel of the Commission, 
pursuant to his own request, after 45 
years of Government service. 

Framed Legal Opinions 

Col, Call has served as chief counsel 
of the Commissior since its organization 
in 1920 and has been instrumental in the 
preparation of many legal opinions for 
the guidance of the Commission involv 
ing important interpretations of the Fed- 
eral water power act. These opinions 
have -covered practically all provisions 
of the water power act that have ever 
entered into dispute and have furnished 
the groundwork for many far-reaching 
decisions of the Commission affecting 
hydroelectric development throughout 
the United States and its possessions. 

His careful thought and well-founded 
conclusions have been an essential factor 
in the successful administration of the 
act which has characterized his tenure 
of office. 


Col. Call began his Government service , 


in the Signal Corps of the Army in 1884, 
from which, after competitive law exam- 
ination, he was appointed to a clerkship 
in the Judge Advocate General’s Office, 
War Department, and from which office 
he rose to that of law otiicer, Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, in 1914. 

Soon after the entry of this country 
into the World War he was commissioned 
as major and later advanced to the grade 
of colonel, Judge Advocate. As chief of 
the section of contracts, claims and ac- 
counts, of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Office, his meritorious service was recog- 
nized by tke award of the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

Placed on Active Duty. 

Soon after the close of the war he re- 
verted to his rank of major in the Reg- 
ular Army and was retired from active 
service Dec. 13, 1922, but was immedi- 
ately placed on active duty and reas- 
signed chief counsel of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

He is a graduate of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College and holds several 
degrees from Columbian (now George 
Washington) University, including that 
of LL..D., LL. M., and D. C..L. 

Col. Call is succeeded as chief counsel 
by Col. Thad W. Brown, formerly Secre- 
tary of State of Ohio. 





Time Is Extended in Filing 
Of Palestine Damage Claims 





The time for filing claims for damages 
suffered by American citizens during the 
Palestine disorders has been extended to 
three months, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State, Oct. 1, 
which follows in full text: 

With reference to the statement giyen 
to the press by the Department on Sept. 
14, that the American Consul General 
at Jerusalem, Mr. Paul Knabenshue, had 
telegraphed the Department that accord- 
ing to a notice published in the’ Official 
Gazette dated Sept. 9, claims in respect 
of destruction or damage to property or 
in respect of loss of life must be made 
within one month from the occurrence of 
the loss or injury and should be addressed 
to Mr. A. Abramson, Commissioner of 
Lands, Government Offices, Jerusalem, 
the Department has just received a tele- 
gram from the American Consul Gen- 
eral stating that the time for filing 
claims with the Commissioner has been 
extended to three months. 
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London Convention 


_ToSafety on Ocean 





Safer Ships and Equipment 
Are Expected to Result 
From New Treaty, Adm. 
Tawresey Says in Report 





The new Safety of Life at Sea Conven- 
tion, signed in London last May by dele- 
gates from 18 of the leading maritime 
nations, “will be a very material contribu- 
tion to increased safety of life and prop- 
erty on the seas,” Rear Adm. J. G. Taw- 
resey, retired, one of the American dele- 
gates, states in a report made public 
Oct. 1. ) 

In his report, subntitted to the United 
States Shipping Board, Adm. Tawresey 
said that early ratification of the conven- 
tion by the governments participating in 
the conference is certain. Adm. Taw- 
resey is chairman of the Shipping Board’s 
general committee on safety of life at 
sea. 

Declaring that the new convéntion fol- 
lows generally that of 1914, which failed 
to come into force, Adm. Tawresey said 
that it does not, however, contain drastic 
requirements. “It is as conservative as 
possible consistent with effectiveness for 
increased safety; it is the best conven- 
tion that could receive unanimous ap- 
proval; it is worthy of ratification,” he 
said. 


Follows 1914 Plan 


The full text of the report follows: 

The signing in London, on May 31, of 
a new international convention for safety 
of life at sea is a notable event. Ratifi- 
cation and enforcement of the convention 
by the 18 governments participating in 
the conference will be a very material 
contribution to increased safety for life 
and property on the seas. The good will 
shown at the conference and the evident 
purpose to reach a practicable agreement 
that will really promote greater safety, 
make early ratification certain. 

The new convention follows generally 
that of 1914, which failed to come into 


force. It continues the measures and 
methods that governments have re- 
quired, and designers have already 


adopted, to produce safer ships. There 
are no new discoveries, and no new and 
untried remedies. Some of the previous 
requirements, where practicable, have 
been extendéd to be more effective; oth- 
ers, that had been judged impracticable, 
have been mitigated. 5 ; 

Better use is made of radio; radio 
aids to navigation are endorsed; radio 
compasses are required on all passenger 
ships are required on all passenger ships 
of 5,000 tons and upwards. The ice 
patrol and the derelict destruction are 
continued and strengthened. The direct 
system for steering orders is adopted. 
Definite revisions of the rules of the 
road are recommended, 


Dangers Are Unchanged 

The dangers to be encountered at sea, 
in peace time, are the same ‘as have al- 
ways confronted the mariner. They re- 
main undiminished. Any gain in safety 
depends entirely on better means for 
avoiding strandings, collisions with other 
ships, striking ice or wreckage and bet- 
ter means for preventing explosions and 
preventing or detecting and extinguish- 
ing fires on board. Increased safety 
depends next on more effective means 
for keeping a ship afloat and upright 
after damage, that she may be towed 
into port, or may make her own way 
into port. Failing that, safety means 
keeping the damaged ship afloat for 
hours or even days, that succor, sum- 


moned by radio, may arrive and have a| 


daylight period to effect rescue. _ 

The smallest provision for keeping a 
damaged vessel afloat, and the corre- 
sponding least time before foundering 
or capsizing, that can be considered as 
at all contributing to safety, is several 
hours, to give sufficient time to use the 
boats orderly and effectively. If a sud- 
den damage to 4 vessel is sufficient to 
sink her in 3 to 5 minutes, or even in 
10 to 20 minutes, there is very little 
opportunity to save life. If the acci- 
dent occurs at night, or if the vessel is 
carrying a large number of passengers 
and crew, the loss of life will be very 
great. : rs 

Good boats and rafts, and sufficient 
boats, with the most improved means 
for handling, even with the ship listed, 
are necessary and are required for 
safety; but they are next to useless 
without sufficient time for launching and 
embarking passengers. Even under the 
best conditions, and with a large num- 
ber of passengers, hundreds or  thou- 
sands, a large loss must be expected if 
the ship has to be abandoned at sea. 

Rules for Compartments 

Hence the very great importance of 
keeping large ships, with many pas- 
sengers, afloat even when badly dam- 
aged. 

The only effective means that we have 
for keeping vessels afloat after damage, 
or for prolonging the period before 
capsizing or foundering, is subdivision 
into watertight compartments. These 
compartments, to be effective, in fact 
to do more good than harm, must be of 
proper size in relation to their location 
and the effect of their flooding on buoy- 
ancy, trim and listing. Consideration of 
that subject was the principal work of 
the previous conference. It has since 
been the subject of extended study by 
various official committees, and dealing 
with it was the principal work of this 
year’s conference. 

Rules have been adopted that require 
better subdivision than has been pro- 
vided in many ships heretofore. On the 
other ‘hand, there are new ships that 
already exceed the new requirements. 
It is not the intent of the convention to 
reduce standards, where the nature of 
the service for which the’ship is intended 
does not make them impracticable or un- 
reasonable. . 

There is now presented the oppor- 
tunity to bring the passenger ships of 
the world, on international voyages; 
under uniform, reasonable rules, that 
provide increased safety. The conven- 
tion benefits owners and the public alike, 
and curbs unfair competition that would 
take too great risk, 

No Drastic Requirements 


The public, those who travel on the 
ships, desire adequate safety. There is 
no justification for saying they prefer 
comfort to safety, or that they cannot 
afford to pay the cost of adequate safety. 
Witness the ever increasing comfort and 
luxury that owners are providing, and 
for which the traveler pays. 

If no outcry as to safety is raised, 
it is because the public is uninformed, 
and relies on owners and builders, and 
on government regulation and inspec- 
tions. It is not because of indifference. 

indugtry, 
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International Rules Become Effective 


Is Termed Helpful To Govern Telegraphic Messages in Code 





Wired and Wireless Communications of American Ex- 
porters and Importers Affected, Says State Department 





Rules adopted at the Brussels tele- 
graph conference regarding the con- 
struction of code words in telegrams, ca- 
blegrams and radiograms, went into ef- 
fect, Oct. 1, in many countries, it was 
stated, Oct, 1, by the Department of 
State. 

The new rules affect the codes used 
by American firms doing business abroad 
and the charges for their messages, the 
Department pointed out. 

The statement, including a summary 
of the rules, follows in full text: 

The committee on analysis and presen- 
tation of proposals constituted at the 
international telegraph conference at 
Brussels in 1928, met at Berne on 
Feb. 5, 1929, to consider articles 9 and 
21 of the international telegraph regu- 
lations as modified by the protocol 
signed at Brussels.. In a memorandum 
which was prepzred and sent to all ad- 
ministrations, the committee made the 
following recommendations: 

“Code language—category A.—The 
sole change made in the regulations of 
Paris consists in this: The condition of 
pronounceability is replaced by the ob- 
ligatory presence of one, two, or three 
vowels distributed as indicated in article 
9, paragraph 2, category A. 

“Code language—category B.—There 
are admitted: 

“(1) Code words composed of a maxi- 
mum of five letters; 


Words of Five Letters 
Accepted in Code 


“(2) Words of a maximum of five let- 
ters resulting from the grouping of the 
plain words of plain text and their sub- 
sequent division into blocks, whether the 
orthography be correct or not, this con- 
struction of the words being considered 
as resulting from an agreement between 
the sender and the addressee. The group- 
ing can, moreover, apply only to a part 
of the text. Nevertheless, a telegram in 
plain language, the text of which is com- 
posed solely of plain words of a maxi- 
mum of five letters, and whatever be the 
orthography employed, remains, in every 
case, subject to the rules for plain lan- 
guage. 

“In any case the decision of the office 
of origin can not be disputed.” 

At the request of The Netherlands ad- 
ministration the Berne bureau on Mar. 
25, 1929, undertook to ascertain whether 
all administrations were of the opinion/ 
that the procedure followed by the com- 
mittee on analysis and presentation of 
proposals would sufficiently guarantee 
the uniform application of the above rec- 
ommendations with respect to the inter- 
pms of “code. language—Category 

In a circular, No. 885, dated June 1, 
1925, from the Berne bureau, it appears 
that 31 replies were received of which 25 
were in the affirmative, 5 were in the 
negative and 1 criticized the interpreta- 
tion but did not give an opinion on the 
question of the uniformity of the appli- 
cation of the recommendations quoted 
above. 





Character of Messages 
And Tariff Defined 


The following outline of the protocol 
will succinctly show its most impor- 
tant features: 


I. Plain language is that which pre- 
sents an intelligible meaning in one or 
more of the languages authorized for in- 
ternational telegraph correspondence, 
each word and each expression having 
the meaning which is normally attrib- 
uted to them in the language to which 
they belong. 

1.—Requirements and conditions: 


(a) Maximum length of word—15 
letters, 

(b) Must present intelligible meaning; 
each word and expression must have 
meaning normally attributed to them in 
language to which they belong. 

(c) Telegrams of this class must be 
wholly in plain langauge but presence of 
bona fide commercial marks or commer- 
cial abbreviations in current use, regis- 
tered addresses, or check words in bank- 
ing telegrams permitted. 

(d) Unions of plain-language words 
prohibited. 

2.—Tariff, same as at present, at rate 
of 15 letters per word or authorized 
compound word (check word in banking 
telegrams must not exceed 10 charac- 
ters in length), 

II. Secret language is classified into 
code ianguage and cipher language. 

A.—Code language is that which is 
composed of (a) artificial words, or (b) 
bona fide words not having the meaning 
normally attributed to them in the lan- 
guage to which they belong and accord- 
ingly not forming comprehensible 
phrases in one or more of the languages 
authorized for telegraphic correspond- 
ence in plain language, or (c) a mixture 
of bona fide words thus defined and arti- 
ficial words. Code-language telegrams are 





classified into two categories, A and B: 
1.—Category A (10-letter system): 
1.—Requirements and conditions: 
(a) Maximum length of word, 

letters. 

(b) Words of five letters must contain 
at least one: vowel. Words of six, seven 
or eight letters must contain a minimum 
of two vowels; at least one vowel must 
appear in first five letters and at least 
one in remainder of word. Words of 9} 
or 10 letters must contain a minimum of 
three vowels; at least one vowel must | 
appear in first five letters and at least 
two vowels in remainder of word, or vice 
versa, at least two vowels must appear 
in first five letters and -at least one 
vowel in remainder of word. The vowels 
are A, E, I, O, U, Y; code words cannot | 
contain the accented letters a, e, n, 0, u, 
and the combinations oe, ae, aa, ao, ue, 
ch, are each counted as two letters. 

(c) Mixture of plain, code, and cipher- 
language words permitted. 

(d) Unions of plain-language words 
prohibited. 

(e) Code book must be shown if re- 
quested by authorized offices, 

2.—Tariff, same as at present, at rate 
of 10 letters per code word, Plain-lan- 
guage words inserted in code text at 
rate of 10 letters per word. Cipher lan- 


10} 











prehensive of changes. It desires time 
for experience with one set of new reg- 
ulations before going to more compre- 
hensive ones. Full weight was given to 
that view. The new convention does not 
contain drastic requirements; it is as 
conservative as possible consistent with 
effectiveness for increased safety; it is 
the best convention that could receive 
unanimous approval; it is worthy of rat- 

‘ & ’ . 


‘also shown for 


guage words inserted in code text at 
rate of five characters per word. 

2. Category B (five-letter system): 

1.—Requirements and conditions: 

(a) Maximum length of words, five 
letters. 

(b) No conditions or restrictions as 
to construction of words, except that 
they cannot contain the accented letters 
a, e, n, 0, u, and the combinations ae, 
aa, ao, oe, ue, ch are each counted as 
two letters. 

(c) Unions of plain-language words 
not prohibited. 

(d) Mixture of only plain and code 
language words permitted; figures or 
groups of figures, except bona fide com- 
mercial marks, prohibited. 


2.—Tariff, word count at the rate of}. 


five letters per word, charged for at 2-3 
full rate in extra-European regime, and 
at 3-4 full rate in European regime. A 
minimum charge for four words com- 
pulsorily collected. Plain-language words 
inserted in code text counted at rate of 
five letters per word. 

B.—Cipher language is that which con- 
sists of (a) Arabic figures, rroups or 
series of Arabic figures having a secret 
meaning, or (b) words, names, expres- 
sions or combinations of letters not 
fulfilling the conditions of plain lan- 
guage or code language: 

1.—Requirements and conditions: 

(a) No fixed maximum length of word 
or group. 

(b) No conditions or restrictions as 
to construction of groups. 

(c) Mixture of plain and cipher lan- 
guage words permitted. 

(d) Unions of plain-language words 
prohibited. 

2.—Tariff, same as at present, at rate 
of five figures or letters per word, 
charged for at full rate. Plain-language 
words inserted in cipher text counted at 
rate of 15 letters per word. 

No change is made in _ the present 
method of counting and charging for 
words in the address and signature. 

New regulations become effective on 
Oct. 1, 1929. 

Telegrams from the United States to 
all other countries except Canada and 
Mexico belong to the extra-European 
regime or system. 

As to taxation, a code-language tele- 
gram cannot be considered as belonging 
partly to Category A and partly to 
Category B. From this standpoint it 
must be classified in one of the two cate- 
gories, the other being excluded: 





Congres 
Hour by Hour 


October 1 





Senate 

wae a.m.to 12m. Debate on the tariff 
lil. 

12 m. to 1 p. m. 
the tariff. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m. 
the tariff. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m. 
the tariff. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m. 
the tariff. 


4 p. m, to 4:35 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on the tariff bill. 


4:35 p, m.—Adjourned until 11 a. m. 
Oct. 2. . 


Continued debate on 
Continued debate on 
Continued debate on 


Continued debate on 


House 


Not in session. Recessed on Sept. 30 
until noon Oct, 3. 





Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate 
October 2 





Agriculture and Forestry hearing on 
Federal Farm Board nominations, 10 
a. m. 





Maximum Power Sought 


For Station WABC, N. Y. 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
filed with the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, Oct. 1, an application on behalf of 
its key station, WABC, New York City, 
to permit that station to use the maxi- 
mum allowable transmitting power of 
50,000 watts. The station now uses 
5,000 watts and is on a cleared channel. 

The application was filed by former 
Radio Commissioner Sam Pickard, now 
vice president of Columbia. He stated 
that the power increase would tend to 
increase appreciably the service range 
of the station. 

The Columbia also asked permission 
to move its transmitter to a location 
near New York City, the exact site yet 
to be determined. 





Death Rate Increases 
In State of New Jersey 





The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Oct. 1 ;that the 1928 death 
rate for New Jérsey was 1,176.7 per 
100,000 population as compared with 
1,123.7 in 1927. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Increases in rates. (per 100,000 pop- 
ulation) from those of the preceding 
year were from the following principal 
causes: Diseases of the heart (227.3 to 
246.3), cancer (104.6 to 106.8), cerebral 
hemorrhage art softening (87.7 to 90.5), 
nephritis, 105.7 to 107) and diabetes 
mellitus (22.7 to 23.4). Increases were 
pneumonia, all forms 
(85.8 to 105.4), measles (.7 to 7.3), in- 
fluenza (13.5 to 16.9), cirrhosis of the 
liver 8.5 to 9.7), diphtheria (11.8 to 
12), and meningococcus meningitis (1.3 
to 2.5). 

The death rate from all accidental 
causes increased from 81.8 to 82.9, the 
individual type of accidents showing the 
greatest increases being automobile ac- 
cidents (excluding collisions with rail- 
road trains and street cars) (26 to 
26.6), accidental drowning (8.4 to 8.9), 
and accidental falls (15.7 to 16). 

Significant among the decreases in 
rates from 1927 to 1928 were those from 
tuberculosis, all forms (74.7 to 73.3), 
scarlet fever (2.6 to 1.7), diarrhea and 
enteritis, under two years (17.9 to 15.7), 
acute anterior poliomyelitis (1.1 to 7), 
and from syphilis (12.1 to 10.5). The 
death rate from railroad. accidents de- 
creased slightly, from 7.8 to 6.6. 

The estimated population in 1928 was 


my B.821,000, and in 1927 was 3,749,000, 
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Proposed Transfer 
Of Rights to Public 
Domain Is Approved 





Farmers 
Favor Plan of Ceding Sur- 
face Rights to States in 
Which Land Is Located 


President Hoover's proposal to convey 


the ownership of the surface rights of 
the free public domain to the States has 
been endorsed by the executive board 
of the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation and the public-land committee 
of the New Mexico Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, according to a statement made 
public Oct. 1 by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

The full text of Mr. Wilbur’s state- 
ment, follows: 


Secretary Wilbur has received resolu- 
tions from New Mexico bearing on the 
proposed transfer of public lands to the 
States. They are in part as follows: 

“Resolved, that we the members of the 
executive board of the New Mexico Cat- 
tle Growers’ Association and Public Land 
Committee of the New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Association, express our ap- 
preciation of the message from the Presi- 
dent as communicated to the governors 
of the public domain States at their meet- 
ing at Salt Lake City on Aug. 26 and 27, 
1929, through the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Joseph M. Dixon, in 
which the President made public his pro- 
posal to convey the ownership of the sur- 
face rights of the free public domain to 
the various public domain States. 

“Be it further resolved, that we do 
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Mr. Bingham Opposes Air Supervision: 


By Interstate Commerce Commission 


Experience of Railroad Agency Does Not Equip It to 


Control Airplane Traffic, He Declares 


Air commerce between States would 
suffer matertlly if placed -under the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as proposed by Senator 
Bratton (Rep.); of New Mexico, Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, stated 
orally Oct. 1. 

Senator Bratton had announced on 
Sept. 30 that he’ was preparing a bill 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to control air commerce 
between States. ; 

“Such a law would be most unfortu- 
nate for the air industry,” Senator 
Bingham said, “for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has always thought 
in terms of land transportation, and has 
had no experience which would fit it to 
supervise traffic in the air.” - 

“The Department of Commerce should 
not have the right tq regulate one sec- 
tion of a transportation system, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission  an- 
other,” Mr. Bingham stated. 
of some airplane companies that they 
are private carriers is not true. _They 
are common carriers and should be reg- 
ulated as such,” he added. 

Senator Bingham said that railroads 
are operating steamships, which do not 
come under the supervision of the In- 








endorse the proposal of the President, 
and we do urge that the Congress shall 
enact legislation ceding to the several 
States, for the benefit of the public 
schools, the surface rights of the unap- 
propriated and unreserved public lands 
within their borders.” 


“The claim | 








terstate Commerce Commzssion. There 
is no more reason for the regulation 
of air lines operated in conjunction with 
railroads than there is for the regula- 
tion of steamships operated by railroads, 
he asserted. 

Senator Bratton, in announcing his bill, 
said that rates on air lines sometimes 
vary as much as 100 per cent.. Referring 
to this statement, Senator Bingham said 
that such discrepancies also exist in 
water travel rates. 

A monopoly on certain land granted 
by the people permits public control 
of railroad companies, Mr. Bingham 
added, but no such condition exists 
in air traffic, as the air belongs to no 
one, and the people do not have the right 
to regulate commerce and traffic. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
October 1 








10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Leo C. Youngsworth, of 


| Los Angeles, Imperial Potentate, Nobles 


of the Mystic Shrine, called to pay his 
respects to the President. . 
Remainder of day.— Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and in answering mail cor- | 


respondence. 
3:30 p. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, and the Undersecre- 


Post Office Adopts . 
System of _ Paying, 
Employes by Cheek 
New Arrangement’ Expect- 


ed to Elimimate Thefts 
And Reduce Overhead of 


Brancnes 





A move to effect further economies 
and efficiency in the postal service by 
the adoption of a new accounting sys- 
tem for the payment of salaries of pos- 
tal employes at more than 100 ypost 
offices throughout the country has been 
approved by the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, it was stated orally at 
the Post Office Department Oct. 1. 


Under orders issued by the Postmas® 
ter General, postal employes hereafter 
will be paid by checks instead of by cash 
as. at present. The new plan, it was 
explained, will not only save money for 
the postal service but will facilitate the 
handling of such payments. The plan 
|will also safeguard postal funds which 
at times must remain in post offices over 
night after it has been taken from thé 
banks. 

It was pointed out that this will pre: 
vent robberies and hold-ups of postal 
employes carrying large sums of money 
| between a post office and a bank. The 
payment of salaries by checks was in™ 
use some years ago by the Department 
and according to postal officials has 
worked with success as an economy 
measure, 














itary of State, Joseph P. Cotton, calied. 
Subject of conference not announced. 
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Interior view of one of our customer's planes ... as clean and stable as a yacht ...« twice as fast as an express traire . . . and, 
when tri-motored, equally as -safe 


7 broader and more diversified the field, the more 
lofty should be the point of supervision! .. . Tele- 
phones, stock-tickers, fast automobiles and railroads, 
telautographs and radios are utilized to the utmost to 
maintain supervision and control. But nothing gives 
the high executive so comprehensive and clean-cut a 
picture of field operations as an airplane. 


The character 
from the air by 


of a city may be judged accurately 
a comprehensive view of its indus- 


tries, its traffic, its communications, its buildings and 
suburbs. Entire railroad systems may be inspected in 
a day from the windows of the conference chamber 
itself; forests, rivers and lakes may be explored; ex- 
tensive dams and other industrial works, taking on 
the proportions of toys, may be studied as critically 
as perfect scale models... . 

That is chiefly why such great industrial organiza- 


Features of Ford Plane 


‘All-metal (corrugated aluminum alloys) —for 
strength, uniformity of material, durability, 
economy of maintenance, and struétural safety. 


Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & Whitney air- 
cooled engines, totaling from 900 to 1275 horse- 
power)—reserve power for safety. 


Speed range—55 to 135 m.p.h. Cruising radius, 


"580-650 miles. 


Disposable load—3670 to. 5600 pounds. 


High wing monoplane (single, stream-lined, can- 
tilever wing)—for strength, speed, inherent 
stability, visibility, clean design. .. . 


17 capacity (including pilot’s dual-control cabin) 
—Buffet, toilet, running water, electric lights, 


etc. 


Durability—Uniform all-metal construction is in- 
surance against deterioration. 


Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (standard equipped at 
Dearborn) —Exceptionally low because of mul- 
tiple-unit on-line production methods, 


tions as Standard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil of 
California, Curtis Publishing Company, the Texas Com- : 
pany, and Reid Murdoch Company are using Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal planes as flying executive offices. 
Railroad executives, tax assessors, oil men, lumber 
operators, prospectors and surveyors... all have spe- 
cial use for Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes. Dura- 


bility, speed, safety, and spaciousness for desks, instru- 


ments and living accommodations make the Ford plane 


an ideal flying headquarters. . . . 


The air-minded American public -has. already : 


accepted the Ford tri-motored, all-metal plame as repre- 
senting the highest standard of commercial air trans- 
port. The highly efficient design is the result of con- 


tinuous study and experiment . , . Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal planes are in regular service all over the 


United States. 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 


Aerial view of Concrete, on Baker River, Washington. . - 





+ In @ Ford tri-metored, all-metal 


plane, you can put a vast field of varied operations either into the perspective of a small 
relief map or a large close-up. The earth may be studied leisurely and sefely from an eleve- 
tion of 15,000 feet, or with swift comprehensivemess at 150 feet « « « 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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| Taxation — 
Deduction IsRefused Cost of Purchase and Elimination 
Of Competitor Is Capital Expenditure 


Resadencein France| Deduction as Loss Is Denied for Amount Paid in Settling 
Liabilities of Liquidated Concern 


For Tax Payment on 


American Owners Found to 
Have Received No Income 
From Investment in For- 
eign Property 


A tax lewied by France on residence 
property located within that jurisdiction 
and calculated upon seven times the ren- 
tal value of such property has been held 
by the Board of Tax Appeals to be in- 
come tax within the meaning of the 
revenue acts of 1921, 1924 amd 1926. 

The Board ruled, however, that persons 
paying such tax are entitled to claim a 
deduction om account of credit against 
such tax, in computing their income under 
United States taxing statutes, only when 
they have received income from sources 
within France or another foreign country. | 
When their sole income was from sources 
within the United States, a deduction is 
not allowable, it was held. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


HuGH C. WALLACE ET AL. 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. | 


The liquidation of liability under the 
guaranty by stockholding corporations 
of the bonds of another corporation, cre- 
ated at their instances, for the purpose 
of acquiring and eliminating competing 
properties, constitutes a capital expen- 
diture, and the amount therefore is not 
deductible as a loss, according to a rul- 
ing of the. Board of Tax Appeals. 

The Board, in giving expression to 
this view, reaffirmed its intention to sup- 
port legal methods of avoiding taxa- 
tion, but declared it would continue to 
look to the substance of matters to de- 
termine whether the acts were legal. 


PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY ET AL. 
v. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
Nos. 29385, 22475, 32380. 
Paut Partrerson, J. G. Marks and 


Henry O. EVANS, for the taxpayers; | 


E. M. Neiss, for the Commissioner. 
Opinion of the Board 
Sept. 24, 1929 
Love.—On the very face of the admis- 
sions of these petitioners contained in 
the record, we have no alternative but to 





Nos. 36281, 36282. 
HvcH C. WALLACE and MILDRED F. Wat-| 
LACE, pro se; ARTHUR H. Murray, for | 
the Comrnissioner. 
Findimgs of Fact and Opinion 
Sept. 28, 1929 
The petitioners are husband and wife, 
citizens of the United States and resi- 
dents of the State of Washington. 
During the years involved, 1923 to 


19%, inclustwe, they were owners of a| Here is a declaration by the petitioners 


residence im Paris, France. It was their | 
community property. | 

They received no income from any| 
property, Business or professions situ-| 
ated or carried on in France or any other 
foreign country during any of the years | 
in questiom. The income received in| 
each of the taxable years was exclu- 
sively fromm sources within the United! 
States. 

Tax Based on Rental Value 


Article 11° of the act of July 15, 1914, 
of the republic of France and article | 
80 of the official journal of the French 
republic of Oct. 26, 1926 (which articles | 
are identical in terms), read as follows: 

With respect to persons not domiciled in| 
France but having there one or more fesi- | 
dences, the taxable income is fixed at a/ 
sum equal to seven times the rental value 
of that or of those residences unless the 
income received by the taxpayer from prop- 
efY, business or professions situated or 
c{ ‘iedon in France attains a higher figure, 
in thich ewent this last-mentioned amount 
st | be the basis of the tax. 

i wsuant to the foregoing provisions | 
oft he French laws and in addition to 
ot( : taxes, the petitioners paid the | 
Fil ch Government within the taxable | 
yee; in question, the amounts of taxes, | 
as follows : 
Hugh C. Wallace Mildred F. Wallace | 
$674.45 $674.44 
4,565.32 4,565.32 
1925... 3,240.52 3,240.52 
1926 4,807.74 4,807.73 

The foregoing amounts of taxes paid 
by petitiomers to France were allowed by 
the Commissioner as deductions from | 
gross income in determining petitioner's 
deficiencies in tax. 

It is agreed by petitioners and the | 
Commissioner that if this Board should | 
decide that the aforesaid amounts should | 
be credited against the taxes due by the | 
petitioners to the United States, then | 
and in that event the taxable income of 
each of Said petitioners for the respec- 
tive years should be increased by the 
amounts of the said Sees from 
gross income and that amy additional 
deficiencies resulting from said increases 
may be redetermined by the Board with- 
out further claim therefor on the part of 
the Commissioner. 

Opinion 

LiTTLETON.—The petitioners, for the| 
taxable years in question, paid taxes to | 
the republie of France as indicated in| 
our findings of fact, and contend that the | 
taxes SO Paid are income taxes and should | 
be allowed as credits against income 
taxes due the United States for the same 
respective years, and not simply allowed 
as deductions from gross income in de- 
termining petitioners’ taxable net in- 
come, 

The Commissioner insists that the 
taxes sO paid France are not income | 
taxes and for that reason may not be| 
deducted as a credit against the taxes | 
paid by petitioners to the United States | 
during the taxable years in question. 

The Comnnissioner further insists that 
petitioner having derived no income from 
sources Without the United States during 
the taxable year, are not entitled to 
credit the taxes then paid by them to the 
French government, agaimst the taxes 
due the United States, even though the 
taxes S® paid the French government 
are, in fact, income taxes. 

Levy Is on Income 

We are of the opinion, and so hold, 
that taxes paid to the republic of France 
for the years in question are income 
taxes as that term is used in section 222 
of the revenue acts. 

We are of the opinion, however, that 
the petitioners are not entitled to credits 
against imcome taxes due the United 
States as claimed by them, because peti- 
tioners received, during the taxable years 
involved, mo income from sources with- 
out the United States. Their stipulation 
of facts states: 

“They received no income from prop- 
erty, bussimess or professions situated or 
carried om in France or in any other 
foreign country during any of said years 
and that their entire incomes were re- 
ceived im each of said years exclusively 
from sources within the United States.” 

To entitle them to credits as claimed, 
they must show that they have, for the 
taxable years, income from sources with- 
out the United States, and the propor- 
tion which such income bears to their 
entire met income, and they must further 
show that the credit for the taxes paid 
to the republic of France is not in ex- 
cess of that same proportion of the tax 
due the United States. 

In reaching this conelusion, it is only 
necessary to consider sections of revenue 
acts as follow: ' 
ction 214 of the revenue act of 1921 
provides: 

(a) That in computing met income there 
thall be allowed as deductions: 


| 


1923 
1924... 


(3) Taxes paid or accrued within the tax- | 


able year except (a) Income, war-profits, | possible for a newspaper to earn.” 
imposed by the 


and excess-profits taxes 
authority of the United States, (bj so much 


of the imecome, war-profits and excess-profits | 
authority of any 


taxes, imposed by the 


(Contizeued on Page 7. Column 5.) 


|result accomplished. 


hold for the respondent, and we so do. 

We quote again, for the purpose of 
emphasis, paragraph 3 of the stipulation: 

The purpose of said Newspaper Printing 
Company. Press Publishing Company, and 
Post Publishing Company in causing said 
Union Publishing Company to be created 
|}was to provide an agency by means of 


|which the papers known as The Leader and 


{the Dispatch could be purchased and the 
| publication of those papers discontinued. 


that the Union Publishing Company was 
nothing more nor less than the “agency” 
or instrumentality of those who caused | 
it to be created (and who with the Post | 
Publishing Company became its sole 
stockholders and the guarantors of its} 
otherwise worthless bonds) for the sole | 
purpose of purchasing the newspapers 
known as\ “The Leader” and “The Dis- 
patch,” and immediately thereafter dis- 
continuing their publication. Such was 
the purpose and such, in fact, was the 


Respondent Urges Existence 
Of Corporation Be Ignored 


Counsel for the respondent asks us 
to ignore the separate existence of a 
corporation which was used as the mere 
agent or instrumentality of another cor- 
poration. Counsel cites us to a number 
of cases and quotes from some of them. 
See Muncie Pulp Company, 139 Fed. 546; 
Pevely Dairy Company, 1 B. T. A. 385; 
Regal Shoe Co., 1 B. T. A. 996; Record 





; Abstract Company, 2 B. T. A. 628; Mar- 


ket Supply Company, 3 B. T. A. 841; 
Champion Coated Paper Company, 10 B. 
T. A. 433; Edwin R. Crawford, 11 B. T. 
- aaa George L. Rickard, 15 B. T. A. 

On. the other hand, counsel for the 
petitioners strongly urge that we are 
bound by precedent to respect the corpo- 
rate entity (citing Regal Shoe Co., supra), 
except only “in extreme cases where it 
Was necessary to prevent fraud or avoid 
an inequitable result.” Counsel is quick 
to assert that here is “no question of 


fraud,” which is not charged, and adds 


“nor is there any .inequitable result,” 
with which we do not agree. 

Nevertheless, we concede the separate 
corporate entity of the Union Publish- 
ing Company and that the subsequent 
transactions were carried out as if by it; 
but we hold that it acted not on its own 
behalf nor as a free agent, but as the 
“agency” or instrumentality of those who 
brought it into existence for this very 
purpose and no other. 

The Union Publishing Company, so 
called, was never a publishing company 
in fact; its stockholders never subscribed 


| to its stock nor guaranteed its bonds with 


any expectation of commercial gain, or 
that they would ever get a return of capi- 
tal in the form in Which it was turned 
over to the Union Publishing Company 
or placed at its disposal as an available 
credit with the Union Trust Company. 
It was created as an agency through 
which the three newspaper corporations 
which formed its sole stockholders might 
purchase and destroy, as they did pur- 


|chase and destroy, “The Leader” and 


“The Dispatch.” 4 


Certain Properties 
Of Papers Were Sold 


E. R. Stowl testified that in 1923> he 
was secretary of the Pittsburgh News- 
paper Publishers Association and that in 
that year he was made also manager of 
the Union Publishing Company. In that 
capacity he took charge of the property 
of the Leader and Dispatch, and on the 
day of their purchase he discontinued 
their publication and closed their plants. 
"He disposed of some of their properties 
and the remainder, “machinery and stuff 
| like that,” to the value of $91,550, ac- 
cording to Charles B. Davis, trust officer 
| of the Union Trust Company, was turned 
| over to the Union Trust Company, ac- 
cording to the testimony of both Stowl 
and Davis, by assignment from the Union 
Publishing Company to the Union Trust 
Company as liquidating trustee. The 
total amoutn of such credits to the guar- 
antors does not appear in the record, but 
it may be approximated as the difference 
between the total amount of the bonds, 
| $1,590,000 and the amount of $1,315,, 
390.48 which the guarantors were eailed 
upon to pay between Feb. 1, 1924, an 
Feb. 1, 1928; that is to say, about $275,- 
000, so that it is evident that some tangi- 
ble assets of substantial value were in, 
volved in the trandaction. : 

But is is not important to inventory the 
benefits received by these petitioners in 
exchange for their admitted outlay of 
$438,416.14 each. The inescapable fact 
is that the actual value of the assets, 
either tangible or intangible, of both 
the Leader and the ‘Dispatch was no 
more, at the most, than a secondary con- 
sideration in the price demanded by their 
owners for their extinction, which was 
the desideratum sought and for which 
the purchasers were -willing to pay. 

The witness, Stowl, testified on cross- 
examination that: 

“The object was simply to dispense 
with these newspapers on the theory 
there were more newspapers in the town 
| than could live from the income which 
was derived from whatever revenues are 


} 





| Counsel offers an ingenious, rather 
than an ingenuous, argument against 
the presumption that these petitioners 
“must have received some benefit,” 
which -thought is characterized as being 
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Capital Expenditures 


“obviously highly speculative.” In our | 
judgment the speculation is rather a 
safe one, nor can we readily believe that 
the astute business men of Pittsburgh 
who are his clients here were in a 
“highly speculative” frame of mind when 
at their special directors’ meeting of 
Feb. 13, 1923, they recorded their de- 
liberate opinion that’ the purchase by 
the Union Publishing Company of “the 
property and assets” of the Dispatch 
Publishing Company and the Leader 
Publishing Company “will enure greatly 
to the benefit of the business .of this | 
company,” and “for value received” au- 
thorized and dirécted the guaranty by | 
their company of bonds of the Union} 
Publishing Company to the “aggregate | 
par value of $540,000” and “authorized 
and directed” the officers of the com- | 
pany to execute the guaranty “on that | 
amount of such bonds, in the name of 
= company and under its corporate | 
seal.” | 


Payment Is Declared 


To Be*Capital Expenditure 

So that whether the purchase price 
paid was too great or too little, is im- 
material; it was the fair market value | 
as between these purchasers and sellers, 
of what these petitioners expected to} 
acquire; it was the price that they} 
themselves had established and agreed | 





to; and whether the purchase price was | 


paid for “good will” or for “nuisance 
value,” or whatever else, is a matter 
of equal unimportance. They got just 
what they wanted to buy and did buy, 
and there is no evidence that it proved 
to be of less value than they appraised | 
it at the time of purchase. In our} 
opinion it was paid for an undepreciable | 
asset and it is therefore a capital ex- | 
penditure not deductible as a loss in| 
any year. 

It is our opinion, too, that the trans- | 
action is that of these petitioners and| 
their associate, the Post Publishing Com- | 
pany, through their agency, the Union 
Publishing Company, as clearly and un- 
deniably ‘as it would be in the case of 
an individual who deputized another to 
purchase a property for him, saying. 
“Raise the money required on your own 
note to which I will give my endorse- 
ment. When the transaction is com- 
pleted and the property or its equivalent 
turned over to me or applied on the note, 
I will pay the remainder of your note 
and hoid you harmless.” 

Certainly such a transaction could not 
give rise to a deductible loss in the tax 
return of the principal ‘any, more than if 
he had himself completed the purchase 
without the intervention of the second 
party; and in this case we can not dis- 
tinguish between such a transaction of 
real persons and the similar case here 
between artificial persons created by law, 
where every cent of the cash required 
for the pérpose for which the Union 
Publishing Company was_brought into 
existence was furnished by these peti- 
tioners and their associate either di- 
rectly or upon their credit. 

We do not believe that under the cir- 
cumstances here _ existing, the Union 
Publishing Company ever came into the 
uttrestricted title to these funds so raised, 
but rather as the trustee or agenc 
through which the purposes of its stock- 
holders and guarantors of its bonds were 
to be carried out; we believe that such 
trusteeship was so impressed upon these 
funds that if, as is conceivable, its di- 
rectors representing two-thirds of its 
stock had voted to apply these funds to 
another purpose altogether, an action for 
conversion would lie in favor of the other 
one-third party in interest. 


Similar Decision 
Reached by State Court 


Among other decisions and rulings, 
counsel for the petitioners cites Marr v. 
United States, 268‘U. S. 536. We have 





J. R. Brewer, 


Corporations 


Index and Digest 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings | 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Credits—Taxes—Foreign Taxes—Sources of Income—1921, 1924 and 1926 
cts— 


Resident citizens of the United States, owners of a residence in France, 
but receiving no income therefrom, nor any Income from any business or 
profession situated or carried on in France or any other foreign country— 
their income being received exclusively from_ sources within the United 
States—are not entitled to have allowed as credits against income taxes due 
the United States the amount of income taxes computed upon an estimated 
income of seven times the rental value of said residence and~paid to the 


Republic of France.—Wallace et al. v. Commissioner. 


Daily 1836, Oct. 2, 1929. 


(B. T. A.)—IV U. S. 


Deductions—Losses, Defined—Distinguished From Capital Expenditures— 
Liquidation of Liability ‘Under Guaranty—Elimination of Competition—All 


Revenue Acts— 


Where two corporations joined™in the creation of a third company, all of 
the stock of which was owned by the first two, the purpose of the third com- 
pany being to acquire and eliminate competing properties and a competing 
company, the liquidation of liability under the guaranty by the stockholding 
companies of the bonds of the third corporation constituted a capital ex- 
penditure, and not a loss such as would be deductible—Press Publishing Co. 


et al. v. Commissioner. 


(B. T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 1836, Oct. 2, 1929. 


Income—Income Tax, Defined—Credit For Foreign Taxes Paid—1921, 1924 


_and 1926 Acts— 


The taxes levied by the Republic of France on residence property in France, 
which is owned by foreigners and calculated upon seven times the rental 
value of such property, constitute income taxes within the meaning of United 
States taxing statutes, because of the provision that they are calculated upon 


the income basis.—Wallace et al. v. Commissioner. 


Daily 1836, Oct. 2, 1929. 


(B. T. A.)—IV U. S. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated October 1 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
tn this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who ave interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

*Arthur F. Hall, Docket 
21423. 

Assignment of payments to be 
made under a contract with an in- 
surance company providing for pay- 
ment of renewal premiums, consti- 
tutes assignment of future income 
and is taxable to the assignor in the 
year payments are made by the in- 
surance company. 

Administrator of 
Estate of Mrs. Maggie Brewer, Docket 
No. 21393. 

1. Limitation—Fiduciary—Return. 

» Where a fiduciary files a return on 
form 1041 instead of form 1040 in 
good. faith, this is a sufficient com- 
pliance with the regulations and 
starts the running of the statute of 
limitations. 

2. Community Property—Survivor. 
In Texas the surviving husband has 
the exclusive management, control 
and disposition of the community 
property for the purpose of paying 
“debts and settling its affairs and oc- 
cupies a fiduciary relation thereto. 

3. Idem. Where the income of the 
surviving husband has been included 
in that of his deceased wife’s estate, 
upon a recomputation of the defi- 
ciency due from the wife’s estate 
there should be excluded therefrom 
the income attributable to him, and 
only the income of her estate should 
be included. 

T. I. Crane, Docket No. 27769. 

Losses sustained by petitioner in 
the year 1921 on a loan and sales of 
stock, were incurred in a business 
regularly carried on by him and may 
be used in computing a net loss 


Nos. 1771 


examined that decision carefully but find|tion of the power of control from the 
nothing in it that we think is in point|right to receive the profits. 


here. We do find, however, a decision 


of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania|number of the persons uniting in it, | 


“The nature of the undertaking, or the 


which seems to us to anticipate our rea-|makes this division desirable for conven- 
soning in this case by about 36 years,|ience in the transaction of the business, 
and as all the corporations here involvedjand for the unity and efficiency of its 


are creations of that Commonwealth, we | management. 


quote from it as being of interest. 
case 


Nevertheless, as in the 


The|ordinary case of trustee and cestui que 
is Commonwealth v. Fall Brook/trust the real owners are the _ benefi- 


Coal Co., decided July 19, 1893, on ap-|ciaries.” 


peal from the Court of Common Pleas 


of Dauphin County, and reported in 156) quence 
whether by direct or contingent liability, 


Pa. St. 488, At. Rep. Vol. 26, p. 1071, 


Counsel contends, also, that “the se- 
in priorities of the creditor, 


The question therein considered was a|as distinguished from that of the stock- 


double assessment of a capital stock tax, 
which had been sustained by the court 
below and which was reversed by the 
Supreme Court. In the course of its 
opinion the court found it necessary to 
consider the relationship that existed be- 
tween the Fall Brook Coal Company and 
the Fall Brook Railway Company built 
to convey the products of the mines to 
market; all the stock of the, railway 
company being owned by the coal ‘com- 
pany. The part of the court’s opinion 
which we regard.as relevant follows: 

“There is a very plain distinction be- 
tween the title and the position of a 
trustee and the title of the cestui que 
trust, but the trust estate is one and the 
same. The legal title to the estate is in 
the trustee, An equitable title to the same 
estate is in the cestui que trust. When 
the trust ends, the titles coalesce. The 
holder of the equitable title then becomes 
the absolute owner of the estate. It is his 
title that has been increased by the 
merger, and not his property. He is 
worth no more money than before, but 
he has: become the absolute owner of that 
in which he before had only the benefi¢ial 
interest. 

“A corporation is an artificial person 
created by law for the purpose of becom- 
ing the business representative, agent, or 
trustee of so many persons as may join 
to furnish the money with which the busi- 
ness to be done by the corporation may 
be carried on. The corporation comes 
into existence like a natural person— 
naked. The money furnished by those 


holder in a given company is so well 
settled that it would be superfluous to 
cite authorities on that point.” 


He does, 
however, cite Northern Pacific R. R. 
Company v. Boyd, 228 U. S. 482, and 
argues therefrom that inasmuch as the 
Commissioner recognized and allowed the 
loss incurred in the sale of the stock of 
the Union Publishing Company, he can 
not “disallow a loss as a creditor of the 
same company resulting from payment 
of liability, originally contingent but 
—_ became fixed on or before Dec, 31, 
1923,” 


Question of Stock Sale 
Not Raised in Case 


The question of the “sale” of stock is 
not before us in the issues raised. Under 
the circumstances as disclosed by the 
record before us, we believe that the 
Commissioner was very generous in al- 
lowing as deductible the loss on the sale 
of stock. 

Counsel for these two petitioners do 
not appear to be altogether in harmony 
|regarding the purpose for which the 
Union Publishing Company was created. 
The attorneys for the Press Publishing 
Cempany assert that in their case there 
is no suggestion of an attempt to evade 
taxation, and that there is no indication 
that that subject was in the minds of the 
parties when the transaction occurred; 
while the contention of the representa- 





the 


, | 
te) 


| 
| 
| 


| 





tive of the Newspaper Printing Company 
seems to contain a tacit admission of 


whose representative it is to be is its |such a purpose in his statement that his 
capital stock. Thé amount that each per-|client followed each and every step of 
son contributes to this fund is his share | the strict letter of the law giving a right 
in the venture, and is called his share or |to deduct a fixed, known, ascertained loss 
shares in the stock. in the year 1923. But that is not impor- 

“The legal title to the whole sum so|tant. Both the courts and this Board 
contributed is in the corporation, and so | will sustain all legal acts that result in 
is the legal title to all the property, real|an avoidance of taxation; but we have 
or personal, in which it may be invested.|repeatedly declared our duty to look to! 
The equitable title—that is, the rights|the substance of every transaction; and | 
to the profits from the business done, as|so looking here through the diaphanous | 
to a return of the capital when the cor-| veil held before the facts, we sustain the | 
poration is. dissolved—is in the stock”|Commissioner in every respect. | 
holders, | Reviewed by the Board, 

“There is one estate, one business, but| Judgment will be entered for the re- 
the title has been divided by the separa- | spondent. 


under section 204 of the revenue 
act of 1921. 
Maude Enella Brickell, Docket No. 14321. 

A net loss sustained by petitioner 
in 1922 arose from the operation of 
a business regularly carried on with- 
in the meaning of section 204 of the 
revenue act of 1921 and is a proper 
deduction from income for 1923, 

Interest added to income by Com- 
missioner held not to have been re- 
ceived by petitioner in the taxable 
year; since the petitioner employed 
the cash receipts and disbursements 
method of accounting, she is not tax- 
able on such interest. 

The fair market value of prop- 
erty acquired by devise determined. 

he evidence shows that certain 
debts were ascertained to be worth- 
less and charged off in the taxable 
year, held that the Commissioner 
erred in refusing to allow a deduc- 
tion thereof. 

The evidence does not establish 
that petitioner is entitled to a deduc- 
tion of the amount claimed for de- 
preciation and expense of operating 
automobile. 


| John Robert Brewer, Docket No. 25411. 


1. Taylor Oil and Gas Company, 
15 B. T. A. 609 followed. 

2. Henry Capellini et al., 14 B. 
T. A. 1269 followed. 

3. Henry Capellini et al., 16 B. 
T. A. 102 followed. 

4. Where a stockholder in a cor- 
poration about to be dissolved trans- 
ferred his stock to petitioner for the 
sole -purpose of having petitioner 
represent him at the final stock- 
holders’ meeting, to receive the pro- 
ceeds of such stock and turn the 
same over to him, and where shortly 
after receiving such payment the 
petitioner paid such stockholder the 
amount due him, held, that the right 
of said stockholder to the proceeds 
of his stock was absolute and his 
equity was prior and superior to that 
of the Commissioner, under section 
280 of the revenue act of 1926. 

5. Where it is sought to hold a 
person as transferee under section 
280 of the revenue act of 1926, and 
the Commissioner proves at the 
hearing that the stock of a corpora- 
tion stood in such person’s name and 
that he received the amount due 
upon such stock upon the dissolu- 
tion of the corporation, held that the 
Commissioner has met the burden of 
proof imposed by section 602 of the 
revenue act of 1928, and held, fur- 
ther, that petitioner cannot relieve 
himself to the extent of one-half of 
the amount so received by merely 
showing that such stock was commu- 
nity property under the laws of 
Texas at the date of the death of his 
wife, who had died two years pre- 
viously, unless he shows that chil- 
dren survive the death of the wife 
or that he had not proceeded under 
chapter 27 of title 54 of Vernon’s 
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“Good bye 


salesmen!” 


Fire . . . your factory in ruins— 
many months of idleness ahead. 


Salesmen with no selling to do. 


You can’t afford to lose thm— 
but can you afford to keep them? 


Certainly —if you’ve met the * 
crisis before it happens—by protect- 
ing the life of your business with 
Business Interruption Insurance. 


Keep your sales force intact— 
with insurance! 


A little book tells you how. 
Write and ask for 
your copy of “Mr. 
Dixon,” and see how 
your business can be 
safeguarded. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


' AvTHORIzED STATEMENTS. ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WitrHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Readjustments 


Internal Revenue Bureau Announces 
Adjustments of Tax Overassessments 


Refunds, Credits and Abatemerits Awarded to Correct 
Errors in Levies on Income 


Refunds, credits or abatements in the 
cases of six taxpayers against whom 
overassessments were levied were an- 
nounced Sept. 80 by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Robert H. 
Lucas. The Commissioner’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


Edith Rockefeller McCormick, Chicago, 
Ill. Overassessments of income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1921, $28,839.14; 1922, $3,- 
697.49; 19238, $9,498.65; 1925, $8,640.60; 
1926, $22,306.11. 

A hearing was held July 30, 1929. Of 
the above overassessments for the years 
1921, 1922 and 1923, $24,233.33 is caused 
by decreases in the amounts of taxable 
profit accrued during these years under 
deferred payment s&les of certain assets 
since, after field examination and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, it is deter- 
mined that the profits reported in the 
returns were materially overstated. Sec- 
tion 212 (d), revenue act of 1926; arti- 

|cles 44 and 46, Regulations 69. 

Of the above overassessment for the 

year 1921, $16,322.95 is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction for import 
duties paid during the year which the 
| taxpayer failed to claim in the return. 
|Section 214 (a) (3), revenue act of 
| 1921; article 132, Regulations 62. 
; Of the above overassessment for the 
year 1922, $1,479.00 is caused by the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses incurred during the year and not 
deducted in the return. Section 214 fa) 
(1), revenue act of 1921; articles 101, 
101 (a) and 105, Regulations 62. 

Of the above. overassessments for the 
years 1925 and 1926 $28,853.47 is caused 
by the allowance of additional deductions 
for interest paid during these years 
which the taxpayer failed to claim in the 
returns. Section 214 (a) (2), revenue 
act of 1926; article 121, Regulations 69. 

Of the abové overassessment for the 





duction in the amount of capital net 
gain reported as realized from the sale 
of certain shares of capital stock since, 
after field investigation and conferences 
in the Bureau, it is determined that the 
cost of some shares and the Mar. 1, 
1913, values of the other shares were er- 
roneously understated in the return. Sec- 
tions 204 and 208, revenue act of 1926; 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Co., Ex- 
ecutor, Estate of I. F. Young v. Com- 
missioner, 5 B. T. A. 245; Heiner v. 
Crosby (24 Fed. (2d) 191). 


Method of Accounting 
Income Is Revised 


Poole Engineermg & Machine Co. of 
Maryland, Poole Engineering & Machine 
Co. of Delaware, Baltimore, Md. Over- 
assessments of income and profits taxes 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1917, $194,664.07; fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919, $117,230.40. 

A hearing was held Feb. 7, 1929. 
The entire overassessment for the cal- 
endar year 1917 amounting to $194,- 
664.07, in favor of the Poole Engineering 
& Machine Co. of Maryland, results from 
the computation of the tax liability of 
this taxpayer for the calendar year 
ended Dec. 31, 1917, in order to 
conform to the method of accounting 
employed by the parent corporation in 
keeping its books of accounts, instead of 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, 
upon which basis the subsidiary com- 
pany filed separate returns for 1917. 
Section 10, revenue act of 1916, as 
amended by section 1206, revenue act 
of 1917; sections 13 (a), (b) and (d), 
revenue act of 1916, and 1331, revenue 
act of 1921; articles 203 arid 217, Regu- 
lations 33 (Revised). 

The allowance of a deduction for the 
amortization of the costs of facilities in- 
stalled or acquired after Apr. 6, 1917, 
for the production of articles contribut- 
ing to the prosecution of the World War 
causes $88,356.71 of the above over- 
assessment for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1919. The expenditures have been 
carefully analyzed and verified by field 
examiners and Bureau engineers and all 
relevant factors have been considered in 
determining the reasonableness of the 
deduction allowable under the provisions 
of. section 284 (a) (8), revenue act of 
1918. Articles 181 and 561, Regulations 
45 (1920 Edition). 

The amount of $27,301.54 included in 
the above overassessment, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1919, is due to the 
restoration to the reported invested cap- 
ital of the value as at the date of ac- 
quisition of certain tangible property, 
which valuation has been determined 














year 1926 $2,093.24 is caused by a re- 62 





after a careful investigation and compre- 
hensive review in the Bureau of all of 
the relevant facts ‘and circumstances, 
Section 326 (a) (2), revenue act of 1918. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments amounting to $1,572.15 is caused 
by the allowance of an increased deduc- 
tion for the amortization of bond dis- 
count and expenseS on bonds maturing 
serially, computed in accordance with the 
provisions of G. C. M. 3832 (C. B. VII- 
1-128). 

The foregoing adjustments for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1919, are in ac- 
cordance with a stipulation approved by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
in the instant case, Docket No. 29557. 


Initiation Fees 


Erroneously Included 

New York Curb Market, New York. 
Overassessments of income - profits 
taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 

ayer are determined as follows: 1920, 
$2,585.14; 1921, $12,667.54; 1922, $4,- 
437.50; 1923, $3,703.48; 1924, $3,249.32; 
1925, $3,965.00. 

A hearing was held Aug. 17, 1929. The 
entire overassessments for the years 
1922, 1924 and 1925 amounting to $11, 
651.82 and $2,550.00, $12,320.00 and $3, 
625.00 of the above overassessments for 
the years 1920, 1921 and 1923, respec- 
tively, are due to the elimination of 
initiation fees erroneously included in the 
reported net incomes, since it is deter- 
mined that such fees do not represent 
taxable income. G. C. M. 4015 (C. B. 
VII-1-120). . 

The amount of $347.54 included in the 
above overassessment for the year 1921 
results from the restoration to the re- 
ported invested ¢apital of the average 
amount of initiation fees paid during 
that year and an adjustment for the 
proration of Federal taxes for the prior 
year. Section 326 (a) (2), revenue act 
of 1921; articles 838 and 845, Regulations 


The balance of the overassessments for 
the years 1920 and 1923, amounting to 
$113.62, is caused by the remission of in- 
terest asserted at the time certain defi- 
ciencies in taxes were assessed as the 
result of a prior audit, since the deter- 
mination of overassessments for these 
years causes a proportionate reduction 
in the interest. 

McCrory Stores New 
York, N. Y. : 

An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1923, $20,302.35. 

A hearing was held Aug. 13, 1929. The 
entire overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of additional operating ex- 
penses, since after a thorough field ex- 
amination of the taxpayer’s books of ac- 
counts and records, it is determined that 
the reported income was overstated due 
to the failure to deduct certain expenses 
incurred in operating and maintaining 
properties used in carrying on the. tax- 
payer’s business, which expenses were 
erroneously capitalized on the books. 
Section 234 (a) (1), révenue act of 1927; 
article 101, Regulations: 62. 

Con P. Curran Printing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Overassessments of income ané 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1918, $4,279.06; 
1919, $21,201.73. am 

A hearing was held Aug. 29, 1929. The 
overasséssment for 1918 is caused by 
the allowance of a deduction represent- 
ing amortization of the Mar. 1, 1913, 
value of a leasehold owned by the tax- 
payer since after extensive and careful 
consideration of all relevant factors it 
is determined that the taxpayer is en- . 
titled to such a deduction. Article 109, 
Regulations 45; appeal of Kaufman 
Straus Co. 2 B. T. A. 718; Mead Cycle 
Co. v. Commissioner, 10 B. T. A. 887. 

Of the overassessment for 1919 the 
amount of $10,603.42 is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction for deprecia- 
tion in approximately the amount claimed 
in the return filed but which was dis- 
allowed in a preliminary audit as a re- 
sult of which a deficiency in tax was as- 
sesséd. After further consideration of 
the issue concerning which several con- 
ferences have been held with the tax- 
payer’s representatives it is determined 
that the prior disallowance was in part 
erroneous. Revision is made accord- 
ingly. Section 234 (a) (7), revenue act 
of 1918; articles 161 and 561, Regula- 
tions 45; appeal of Even Realty Co,; 1 
B. T. A. 355. 

The balance of the overassessment for 
1919 in the amount of $10,598.31 is 
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“More people walk on Good- 
year Rubber Heels than on. 


any other kin 


” which re- 


quires a factory capacity in 
excess of 400,000 pairs of 
rubber heels a day 
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To Prevent Depletion 
Of Supply of Lumber 


Cutting and Burning of Tim- 
ber Is Far in Excess of 
Replacements, Says Chief 
Forester 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

in a large measure the future welfare 
of the whole country depends upon trees, 
and lots of them. Our basic industries, 
both agricultural and manufacturing, 
must have a continuous supply of wood. 

¥ Our water supply is dependent upon the 
protection of forest cover on mountain 
watersheds, 

The forests of the United States are 
now being drawn on at the rate of about 
25,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood each 
year. -From the latest data available 
they are being cut or burned much faster 
than they are being grown. We are now 
tapping our last remaining big stands 
of virgin timber. That makes it look 
bad for 1950, doesn’t it? 

But the fact remains that we have suf- 
ficient lands suitable only for forest 
growth to raise the timber we will need. 
To do this, forest land must be kept at 
work. Lands that have once produced 
timber can produce it again if they are 
protected from fire, and handled so as 
to assure a continuous crop. 

What our wood supply will be in 1950 
and thereafter depends largely upon what 
we do today. The lands from which our 
timber is cut should be left productive. 
Our production should keep constant 
pace with our needs. The young second 
growth of today—even the nonproductive 
cut-over and burned-over lands of today 
—will increasingly be the source of our 
wood supply in the future. 

Fire Protection Needed 

All forest lands must be protected and 
. developed. There is need right now for 
very rapid extension and improvement 
of protection from fire both on public 
and privately owned forest lands. There 
is need for rapid improvement of logging 
methods to prevent deforestation. There 
is need for a much larger program of 
planting on lands that will not come back 

to forest growth naturally. 

There is need for much more knowl- 
edge of forestry—for research to find 
out how we can make tree grow better 
and faster at less cost, how can we keep 
forest fires down to the irreducible mini- 
mum, how we can obtain better utiliza- 
tion of the trees cut. 

Now, just how does this big national 
forest problem concern the everyday 
farmer? 

To begin with, the farmers of the coun- 
try in the aggregate own approximately 
one-fourth of all the forest land in the 
country. East of the Mississippi espe- 
cially, it might be said that the farmers 
hold in their hands the future of our 
wood supply. Right now, the value of 
the products taken from farm woodlands 
reaches a huge total; in some sections it 
exceeds in value any other one farm crop. 
But it is a sad fact that a large propor- 

a tion of the 127,000,000 ‘acres of farm 
woodlands are poorly cared for—are not 
producing anywhere near what they can 
and should. « 

Greater Care Required 

The principles of forestry are just as 
applicable to the small farm woods as 
they are to a million-acre tract of tim- 
ber. Forestry calls simply for complete 
fire protection, for replanting the bare 
spots, culling out the “weed” trees and 
favoring the valuable ones, harvesting 
only ripe or defective or overcrowded 
trees, and thus leaving plenty of thrifty 
growing timber, so that successive crops 
can be cut. In return it gives increased 
land values, wood and timber for farm 
needs, and frequently a cash crop for 
which there is a standing market. It also 
pxotects the other crop lands by checking 
erosion and gullying and by conserving 
moisture. 

But the forest problem touches the 
farmer very closely in a much larger 
way. He is dependent upon a continuing 
supply of wood at low cost for his houses 
and barns and other farm structures, for 
his farm implements, his posts and poles, 
and for the hundreds of other things 
where wood enters into the farm opera- 
tions. He is dependent upon the forest 

@ protection of the watersheds for his 
water supply. Every irrigation project 
must be backed up by watershed pro- 
tection. 

_ One of the big jobs in the administra- 
tion of the western national forests is 
the maintenance and improvement of 
these watersheds upon which practically 
the entire West is dependent. Bare 
watersheds also add to the flood menace. 
The auxiliary use of the national forests 
for grazing is a boon to many a live- 
stock owner and the ranges must be 
used and protected like the forests so 
that they will yield a continuing sup- 
ply of forage. 

One of the most important elements 
of our agricultural problem is the 
proper use of land. In vast regions, 
farm lands are surrounded by great 
areas of depleted or denuded forest lands 
which are unproductive, employ little 
or no labor, creaté no industry, pay 
little or no taxés, and cannot be suc- 
cessfully farmed. These lands, if with- 
held from unwise agricultural develop- 
ment and if reforested by public or pri- 
vate effort, will add a vast, permanent, 

& profitable resource to our land wealth. 

Our Secretary of Agriculture recently 
said: “Reforestation should not’ be con- 
sidered solely from the standpoint of 
timber supply. Great social and recre- 
ational values are involved. The waste 
of national resources forms an important 
element. Flood control is another. 

“It is worthy of thought whether 
the reforestation of every capable acre 
of publicly owned land, and the purchase 
and forestation of many privately owned 
submarginal lands upon our watersheds 
would not be a sound and practicable 
measure of national economy.” 


Tariff Rates Are Reduced 
On Endless Wool Blankets 


New York, Oct. 1.—The Customs 
Court, in an opinion sustaining a pro- 
test of J. J. Krehbiel, Inc., finds that 
wool endless blankets, used on textile 
machines, are dutiable a» parts of tex- 
tile machines, not specially provided for, 
at 35 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 372, act of 1922. The court set 
aside the collector’s assessment as wool 
woven fabrics at 45 cents per pound and 
50 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 

* 1109, (Protest 349873-G-51904-29.) 
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Farmers of Mississippi Valley Have Benefited by Vast Im- 
provements, Says Dr.’ Elwood Mead 





Continued development of the Federal 
reclamation projects was recommended 
by the Commissioner of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, Dr. Elwood 
Mead, in an address delivered Oct. 1 be- 
fore the western section of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at 
Ogden, Utah. The speaker pointed out 
that the products grown on the Govern- 
ment’s irrigation projects did not con- 
tribute to the agricultural surplus and 
that workers in the beet-sugar industry 
were consumers of staple and manufac- 
tured goods. 


The full text of the summary of Dr. 
Mead’s speech, made public by the De- 
partment of the Interior, Oct. 1, follows: 


The economic and social conditions of 
the arid West are so radically different 
from those the original act was framed 
to meet that changes in legislation have 
not kept pace with them. The friends 
of reclamation, from President Hoover 
down, are seeking to ascertain what 
should be done to bring this policy into 
harmony with present economic and so- 
cial requirements. 

When we attempt to appraise the value 
of Federal reclamation we must consider 
the conditions of the region where it 
operates. Shown on a map, the 24 widely 
scattered areas of land irrigated from 
Federal works are only a series of dots 
in the 1,000,000,000 acres of the 15 States 
in which the projects are located. They 
are cases made important by what sur- 
rounds them. They are still more insig- 
nificant when compared with nearly 
1,000,000,000 acres of farm land in the 
whole country. 


Market Created 
For Products of East 


That development has not hurt the 
farmers of the Mississippi Valley. On 
the contrary, it has helped them. The 
alfalfa grown on those irrigated farms 
provides Winter feed for stock which 
feeds in Summer on the forest reserves 
and public ranges. That means more 
wogl, which the Nation needs. It also 
means feeder cattle for the cornfields 
of the Mississippi Valley. They provide 
a large amount of clover and alfalfa seed, 
for which the climate of the Edst is un- 
suited. They produce a large return 
in sugar beets, but we import sugar, 
hence this does not lower the price on 
surplus commodities, but, to the con- 
trary, furnishes a market for staples 
and manufactured goods for thousands of 
workers in beet fields and western sugar 
refineries. 

These and other similar projects create 
a huge and growing market for products 
manufactured in eastern factories. Farm 
machinery, clothing, furniture, automo- 
biles,-worth millions of dollars, are sent 
to these farms from factories where 
workers are fed from the products of 
eastern farms. Statistics are usually 
dreary but they are sometimes illuminat- 
ing. In the latter class are the carload 
shipments to. and from railroad stations 
on the reclamation projects. 

These 17 projects shipped in over the 
railroads goods worth $120,000,000 and 
shipped out crops worth $158,000,000. If 
to this could be added the goods and crops 
carried in trucks, the showing would be 
still more impressive, but as it is, these 
lands that only yesterday were unpeo- 
pled deserts, have a commerce that used 
over 200,000 cars for the year’s business. 
I wish those who advocate stopping 
this development would think what it has 
done and is doing to lower freight rates 
and give business to clothing makers and 
farm machinery companies. 

Those who oppose Federal irrigation 
do so from a mistaken belief that .it con- 
tributes to the agricultural surplus, They 
fail to recognize that irrigation operates 
in distinct zones, that its influence on 
markets is largely confined to those 
zones. Eastern trade in irrigated prod- 
ucts is mainly restricted to products 
which can not be grown there or can not 
be grown for the season in which they 
are marketed. The thousands of carloads 
of Winter lettuce grown indoors in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona make this vegetable 
cheap. All classes enjoy it. They could 
not do so if it had to be grown in eastern 
hothouses. ) 

The fruit of Washington is exported 
from Pacific points to the markets of 
Europe, Asia, and other Eastern lands. 
‘That helps the Nation and injures no 
one. I could give a score of similar ex- 
amples. Dairying is a great and grow- 
ing industry in Idaho, but its shipments 
do not compete with the farms of Iowa 
and Illinois. Six million dollars’ worth 
went to Los Angeles last year. In other 
words, the industrial growth of the arid 
region and our expanding commerce of 
the Pacific Ocean are creating new mar- 
kets and new agricultural needs which 
ought to be supplied by the West. The 
West is coming to have a business and 
commerce within its borders the impor- 
tance of which is not realized by the 
Nation, and the irrigated farm is one 





‘Direct-sales’ Industry 
To Hold Trade Conference 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

ments in advertising for sales-persons 
with reference to salary, commission, 
profits or earnings; the use of ‘the word 
“free” in advertising, and the refund of 
deposits for samples. 

he principal practice thus far pro- 
posed for discussion at the walnut woods 
conference concerns the nomenclature of 
woods, particularly the application of 
such terms as “Oriental” and “Austra- 
lian” to the word “walnut.” 

Commissioner C, W. Hunt will preside 
at the walnut woods meeting, which wilt 
be held in the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Structural steel fabricators industry. 
~—~Members of this industry who will at- 
tend this conference when time and place 
are determined represent 75 per cent ,of 
the production, They will consider such 
practices as misrepresentation of com- 
petitors, dumping, price discrimination, 
commercial bribery, selling without spec- 
ification, definition of qualified buyers, 
competition between mills and proposals 
and contracts. 

While these conferences were applied 
for by groups representing different per- 
centages of each industry, nevertheless 
all conferences will be for all members 
of the industries concerned and all mem- 
bers whose names are available to the 
Commission will be notified, but those 
who do not receive written notices will 
nevertheless be welcome to attend the 
meetings. 





of its leading factors. 
projects were wiped out, it would make 
little or no difference in the price of the 
staple products of the Mississippi Valley. 


such as corn, wheat, oats, and hay. As poses, to Be Given to}; t de public by the Department of | photo thicknesses, and deliveries take 
Secretary Wilbur said in a recent ad- Feecneten P " FA : sake 
dress, one timely rain in that region will Settlers Commerce. The full text of the om | from sig to eight weeks. 


increase the yields of these products 
more than all that is grown on these 
little gases of agricultural wealth scat- 
tered through the great expanse of the 
arid region. But to wipe out these proj- 
ects or stop their growth would be a 
calamity to the West that needs them 
and to the eastern factories which serve 


them. 


Sudden Expansion 
Feared by Opponents 


_ The achievements of Federal reclama- 

tion have thus far justified the policy. 
What about the future? 
that to interrupt the careful business- 
like development now going on would be 
l It would be catering to re- 
gional prejudices that will disappear as 
soon as the facts are known. 
lamation Bureau is now using all its 
funds to complete projects planned and 
begun many years ago. 
all the money coming into the fund for 
the next seven years to do this. 
tainly these works ought to be built. No 
one, so far as I have seen, disputes this. 
What they argue against and seem to 
fear is a sudden large expansion. 
do not seem to know that the only money 
can now be spent is that which 
into the fund each year in pay- 
for water by settlers, from oil 
and power revenues, 


total is less than $10,000,000 a 
year. Population and the local consump- 
tion of irrigated products in the arid 
States are growing faster than the ex- 
pansion of irrigation. 
shipped from the Mississippi Valley to 
feed the mules that cultivate the irri- 
gated orchards of Washington. Some of 
this fear of surplus grew out of the dis- 
cussion of Boulder Dam. 
ervoir and great cost made this reaction. 
natural. It is not realized that controlling 
the Colorado means the opening of mines 
and enlarging factories as well as cre- 
ating farms. 
added to the consuming population of the 
Southwest before the farms watered from 
Boulder Dam are able to feed them. 


plain folly. 


which 
comes 
ments 
leases 
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Government to Open 
Undeveloped Lands 
In Western States 


Approximately 100,000 
Acres, in Parcels Large 
Enough for Farming Pur- 





If these irrigated 


form, according to a report from the 






nouncement follows: 

The Fourcault factories are now 
grouped in a cartel which has apparently 
successfully lived through the formative 
period, and a holding company has been 
formed to control stock in Belgian and 
other glass mills. The company has for 
its object the creation, acquisition, de- 
velopment, and exploitation of companies 
engaged in the manufacture of mechan- 
ically drawn glass, by the Fourcault or 
other processes, in Belgium or abroad. 

The Banque de Bruxelles is the moving 
spirit in this enterprise, and, with its 


Approximately 100,000 acres of public 
lands in Utah, California, Colorado, 
Oregon, Wyoming, Montana and Idaho 
are being opened to entry this Fall under 
the homestead and desert-land laws of 
the United States, according to a state- 
ment issued Oct. 1 by the General Land 
Office of the Department of the Interior. 
The full text of the statement, with gen- 
eral descriptions of the lands, follows: 

By virtue of Public Resolution No. 29, 
of Feb. 14, 1920 (41 Stat. 434), as 
amended by Public Resolutions Nos. 36 
and 79, approved Jan, 21 and Dec. 28, 
1922, respectively, hereafter and until 
Feb. 15, 1930, when any surveyed lands 
within the provisions of the public res- 
olutions are opened or restored to dis- 
position under the authority of the De- 
partment, such lands, unless otherwise 
provided in the order of restoration, shall 
become subject to appropriation under 
the laws applicable thereto in the fol- 
lowing manner, and not otherwise: 


Other Lands Affected 


Lands not affected by the preference 
rights conferred by the acts of Aug. 18, 
1894 (28 Stat. 394), or June 11, 1906 
(34 Stat. 233), or Feb, 14, 1920 (41 Stat. 
407), will be subject to entry by soldiers 
under the homestead and desert-land 
laws, where both of said laws are appli- 
cable, or under the homestead law only, 
as the case may be, for a period of 91 
days, beginning with the date of the 
filing of the township plat in the case of 
surveys or resurveys, and with the date 
specified in the order of restoration in 
all other cases, and thereafter to dis- 
position under all of the public land laws, 
applicable thereto, except where home- 
stead entrymen are granted a prior pref- 
erence period under the order. For a 
period of 20 days and for a like period 
prior to the date or dates such lands be- 
come subject to entry by the general 
public, soldiers in the first instances, and 
qualified applicants in the second, may 
execute and file their applications, and 
all such applications presented within 
such 20-day periods, together with those 
offered at 9 o’clock a. m., standard time, 


The answer is ization. The entire local trend is toward 
financing, operating and selling. Con- 
ferences are being held toward a closer 
understanding between the glass facto- 
ries, and groups formerly outside the 
syndicate are being represented in these 
conferences. 

The plate-glass industry is an ex- 
tremely strong one in Belgium, and ex- 
ports about 90 per cent of its production 
at this time. The financial position of 
the companies is very strong. Produc- 
tion tends to increase, and labor difficul- 
ties are not prevalent. 

The demand for sheet glass has fallen 
off somewhat during August, but all the 
factories are fully employed, principally 
on account of orders booked before the 
seasonal slack period. 

There is a rumor, which has been con- 


The Rec- 


It will require 
Cer- 


ferings. 
They 


tember. 








on the dates such lands become subject 
to appropriation under such applications, 
shall be treated as filed simultaneously. 

Unsurveyed lands are not subject to 
homestead or desert-land entry. A home- 
stead entry may embrace 160 acres, or 
an approximation thereof, and where the 
lands are of the character contemplated 
by the 320 or 640 acres homestead acts, 
applications for the unappropriated lands 
may be filed by qualified persons, under 
either of said acts, accompanied by 
proper petitions, if undesignated, for the 
designation of lands thereunder, and 
such applications will be suspended 
pending determination as to the charac- 
ter of such lands. 


Corn is being 
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Producers of Plate Glass in Belgium : 
Form Cartel Under Contral of Bank) Set New Record in 





Holding Company Organized to Acquire Stock in Belgian 
And Foreign Plants 


Efforts to form a merger in the Bel-/sistently denied, that in order to keep 


gian window glass industry under a sin-| prices up the production will be curtailed 
gle banking group have taken definite by about 20 per cent. 





consul at Brussels, William C. Burdett, |#00d demand for the higher grades and 


Several new tanks are about ready to 
be fired, and it is said that the new com- 
pany to produce safet 
near Charleroi, will shortly commence 
operations, 





Market Outlook for Apples 
_In Europe Is Unfavorable 








Naval Stores Cooperate 
To Improve Grade of Rosin and 9,000 feet, this being necessary to 





Producers of naval stores are cooper- 


ating in every way with Government in-| Plans are now under way to provide for 
in efforts to 

through more accurate grading, accord-| grading under the naval stores act, and 
ing to a report from V. E. Grotlisch,|to develop it to a point where it will be 
naval stores classifier, just made public| feasible to locate at least one Govern- 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department’s statement follows in| Georgia. 
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Electrical Survey 


Engineers Used Airplanes in 
Making Inspection of Area 
Between Bridge River and 
Vancouver 





There is still a 





A preliminary survey which would 
c have taken fully 12 months by a sur- 
glass at Gilly,| yeying party was recently completed in: 
four days with the use of the airplane 
by a Canadian electric company, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the De- 
partment of Commerge Oct. 1. The 
statement in full text was as follows: 

Accomplishing in four days with the 
use of the airplane what, in another age, 


Prospects in Continental Europe for| Would have taken a surveying party fully . 
marketing American apples this year are 
, i less favorable than I F 
affiliated companies, controls the organ- greater competition from the larger Eu- of the country between Bridge River and 
m. : f ropean crop, according to a review of | Vancouver for a projected second high 
combination and centralized control of foreign marketing conditions just made | tension electric power line, according to 
— by - Bureau of Agricultural | information 

conomics, Department of Agriculture. vos 

The review . fruit sasbeting pros- | merce by Trade Commissioner E. G. Bab- 
pects follows in full text: 7 z 

In pears, however, the European crop/| ‘Tip was to determine whether or not an 
is smaller than that of 1928. In prunes,| ¢lectric line along an entirely new route 
there has been considerable recent busi- | V2 feasible. 
ness at both London and Hamburg in 
old and new California and Oregon crops.|0f two ‘hours, as compared with a com- 
Trading in Yugoslavian prunes has re-|bined rail and sea journey of two 
mained quiet owing to restricted of-| months. 


12 months, a Canadian electric company 
in 1928, due to|Tecently completed a preliminary survey 


from Canadian sources 
transmitted to the Department of Com- 


bit, Vancouver. The object of the air 


The trip was made in an elapsed time’ 


Using Seaton Lake as a base, 
three days were spent at Bridge River. 


Prices, which moved upward sharply| making aerial surveys of the districts. 
in August, were easier early in Sep-|The return trip was made under diffi- 





culties, due to storm clouds which ob- 


The small Yugoslavian and French| scured visibility and forced the pilot 
crops indicate a continued strong market|to turn back until the weather cleared. | 
for the American products. 


On part of the flight, both outward and 
inward, the plane was compelled to cross 
spots where forced landings would have 
been impossible. The plane was flown 
generally at an altitude of between 8,000 


clear the tops of the mountains. 








improve rosin|this increased demand for Government 


ment grader at some convenient point in 


The Department of Agriculture is 


Producers in Georgia are considering| grading all rosin made at four Georgia 
the adoption of Government rosin inspec-| stills this season, the inspectors from 
tion service at their stills next season.| Mobile, Ala., doing the work. 











@  Rapio-victor CORPORATION OF AMERICA @ 





Studied 1. C. C. DOCKET 14880 and 





~CHOSE DALLAS 


as Southwestern 





HY did the Rapto-vicror CorPora- 
TION OF AMERICA establish regional 
headquarters at Dallas, ranking with New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta and San Francisco? 


Of course there were several reasons: a study 
of the size and richness of the Southwest mar- 
ket;a study of the transportation facilities and 
rates; and, especially, a thorough study of 
I. C. C. Docket 14880. 


Figures on the buying power of the South-~ 
west market—more than six billion dollars 
annually—showed the Southwest to be well 
worthy of special, intensive sales cultivation. 


A study of I. C. C. Docket 14880—giving 
a new scale of rates from the North and East 
into the Southwest—and a new mileage scale 
of rates within the Southwest—clearly indi- 
cated Dallas as the logical center of South- 
western distribution, 


Even prior to the publication of the new 
rates, Dallas had gained prominence as South- 
western distribution center, because of its 
location right in the geographical and popu- 
lation center of this important market terri- 
tory. With the wew mileage rates, Dallas’ 
position is greatly strengthened, Now, 1,936 
national and sectional concerns—including 
many of the most famous American business 
institutions—maintain sales, distribution or 
manufacturing branches in Dallas. A good 
number of them have their headquarters for 
the entire Southwest at Dallas. 


Dalfas’ rail shipping facilities and favorable 
fates are well supplemented by radiating elec- 


Serve the GROWING Southwest Market 
from DALLAS-~-the CENTER* 


* GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 
‘TRANSPORTATION CENTER 
DisTRiBuTION CENTER 
Raw Mareriat CENTER 
POPULATION (LABoR) CENTER 





Southwestern Headquarters to American 


FueL AND PowER CENTER, Business — 1,936 national a nd sectional 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER concerns maintain branches in DALLAS. 
FINANCIAL CENTER 


’ \ 





Headquarters 


tric interurban lines, bus routes, air lines and 
two airports, outstanding in America, twenty 
minutes each from the business district. 


Dallas—Distribution Center” is the title 
of a special report that we have prepared for 
executives. It includes 2 comprehensive 
analysis of what I. C. C. Docket 14880 means 
to manufacturers interested in serving the six 


billion dollar Southwest market. 


This report also contains valuable market 
data; distribution maps showing retail outlets 
in twenty-two important lines; and a list of 
concerns having branches in Dallas. It is a 
veritable distribution hand book for the busy 
sales or general executive. 


‘As an executive, you are invited to mail the 
coupon or write on your business letterhead, 
for your copy of this valuable distribution 
report. All inquiries held strictly confidential, 


INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc, 
1441 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Dallas 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1441 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Dallas. 


Center” to: 
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Company. 
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New Hearing Asked | Vote to Be Taken in Senate on Plan 
To Eliminate Flexible Tariff Provision| Pehates Program of 


Aiding Agriculture] Dominion 


By Trunk Railroads 


In Rates on Metal Changes Accepted by Mr. Simmons in His Amendment to 
: Remove Clauses From Bill 





Charge of Two Cents Per 
100 Pounds of Steel for 
Interchange Service Is 
Held to Be Insufficient 


Carriers operating in trunk line, New 
England and central freight association 
territories have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for reconsidera- 
tion and rehearing in Docket 17000, 
Part 6, rate structure investigation of 
iron and steel articles, the Commission 
announced on Oct. 1. The petition of 
the carriers asks reconsideration in re- 
spect of the following matters: ; 

“J, The level of the scales prescribed | 
as maximum reasonable rates between | 
all points in official classification terri- | 
tory. Z 

II. The port differentials. ; 

III. The failure to prescribe the classi- 
fication basis as the maximum reason- | 
able basis for rates between points in | 
New England. } 

IV. The finding that an arbitrary of 
2 cents per 100 pounds is the maximum | 
which may be added for interchange 
service between trunk line and New Eng- 
land territories on traffic moving via 
New York harbor. 

V. The insufficiency of the relief 
granted, and the relief necessary, under 
the fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act.” 

The Commission’s decision on the rate 
structure covering iron and steel articles 
in eastern territory which was to be- 
come effective on Qct. 20 has been post- | 
poned until Dec. 20. 








Electrical Safety Code 
Gains Wide Acceptance 





The national electrical safety code, is- production. 


sued by the Bureau of Standards as a} 


standard for electrical construction from }! 


the standpoint of accident prevention, 
has been adopted in whole or in part 
by approximately half of the States, 
according to “Domestic Commerce,” 


corporated in municipal rules. It has} have been 50 reports to the President. 


Mr. Reed enumerated a number of com- | 
| modities which scientific advance had | 
suddenly made commercially important 
and the market for which, he contended, | 
only quick action by the Tariff Commis- 
sion had saved for American industry. 


been widely used by contractors and/| 
utility companies operating in the fields 
of electric iight, power, railways, tele-| 
phones and telegraphs, and by electrified | 
railroads. It is frequently referred to 
by State and municipal officials as a} 
standard of reference for matters in| 
dispute. | 


The code is not administered by the | Wheat. 


Federal Government, enforcement rest- | 


ing with local officials who may have | 


legal jurisdiction. The services of the|t 
Bureau of Standards have been confined | men 


to the technical work of preparing on 
acceptable code which represents good 
current practice and establishing it as 
recognized standards, assisting in its in- | 
terpretation when necessary, and period- | 
ically revising it. 


Western Railroads Plan 
Joint Use of Terminals | 





The Denver and Rio Grande Western | 
Railroad and the Chicago, Rock Island | 
and Pacific Railway Company applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on | 
Sept. 27, Finance Docket 7849, for author- 
ity permitting each railroad to use cer- 
tain terminal facilities of the other at | 
Denver and Colorado Springs, Colo. The | 
carriers propose to enter into a joint 
trackage agreement which does not re- 
quire additional financing. This new| 
agreement would modify an understand- | 
ing between the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western and the Rock Island with re- 
spect to joint use of trackage and termi- 
nal facilities at Denver and Colorado 
Springs which has been in effect since 
1888. Under the proposed new agree- 
ment a large part of the facilities of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Western 
covered by the old agreements would be 
eliminated. 


Northwest Roads to Link 
Lines at Faulkton, S. D. 


In a report by division 6, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has found 
that public convenience and necessity 
require the construction of a suitable 
track for the interchange of freight 
traffic at Faulkton, S. Dak., between in- 
tersecting lines of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad and the 
Chicago & North Western Railway, the 
Commission announced on Oct. 1. 

“The evidence indicates,” the report 
states, “that construction of an inter- 
ehange track at Faulkton is entirely 
feasible and could be accomplished at 
comparatively small cost. It also indi- 
cates that such a connection would make 
possible a reduction in transportation 
costs in some instances, and would re- 
sult in other public advantages. In view 
of its feasibility and low cost, the bene- 
fits to be derived from such a means 
of interchange are, we believe, suffi- 
cient to justify its construction.” 


Power Asked to Abandon 
Branch Line in Colorado 








The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Sept. 26, 
Finance Docket 7846, for authority to 
abandon a portion of its line extending 
from Engleville Junction to Engleville, 
in Las Animas County, Calif. 

The branch which it is proposed to 
abandon was originally constructed to 
serve a coal mine near Engleville. 


In the Simmons 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


subject to amendments not germane to;to them until it is too late to protest.” 
the items in the report. This amend- 
ment is directed toward preventing the| right to change the tariff, declared Sen- 
opening of a general tariff revision on 
every report of the Commissiém. 


The second Norris amendment requires, 
the Commission to report its recommen- 
dations to Congress at the same time it 
does to the President. 
amendment, the President would be the 
forwarding agency. Mr. Norris explained 
that the change suggested by him would 
prevent the President from exercising a 
veto power by pocketing the reports. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
opened the tariff debate Oct. 1 in a 
speech contending that the flexible pro- 
vision, which the Smoot-Hawley bill (H. 
R. 2667) would perpetuate, is unconsti- 
He was answered by Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, a member 
of the Finance Committee, who took the 
opposite position. 


Constitutionality Defended 
By Senator Reed 


The question of constitutionality was 
discussed first by Senator Reed, who} 
asserted that the 15 tariff bills had all 
given more powers to the President than 
those conveyed in the flexible policy. 

“From Washington to Hoover, 
President, when he finds that the public 
interest will be served thereby, has been 
able to fix retaliatory duties to the 
point of embargoes,” the Pennsylvania 
Senator contended. 

“The action which the President takes | 
under the flexible provision is based on} 
the report of a commission which we 
have done our best to ‘make impartial. | 
His proclamations must be made strictly 
on the basis of differences in cost of} 
In the retaliatory and em- 
bargo section (Sec. 338) the President 
s bound by no such restriction, and yet| 
hear no condemnation of this power.” | 

Reviewing accomplishments 
Tariff Commission, Mr. Reed said that 
182 reports and special surveys have 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and! been made since 1922, that it has re- 
Domestic Commerce. leeived 598 applications for investiga- | 

The announcement follows in full text:|tions covering 352 different products, | 

A few cities have legally adopted it|that there have been 83 investigations 
and parts of the code ‘have been in-| covering 92 commodities, and that there) 


The President ought not to have the 


ator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama. 
“While I am going to support some of 
the rates in this bill, the flexible pro- 
visions are quite a different matter,” he asked Mr. Williams if the farmers of 
his State made a profit growing cotton. 
Mr. Williams furnished figures from the 
of agriculture 
Mr. Heflin said he was in sympathy} which, he said, showed that two-thirds 
of the farmers of that State made a 


said. 


He said few legislatures would dele- 
gate taxing power to the governors of 


their States. 


with the) plan of protecting industries 
that faced new conditions and he did not 
want to see the industries harmed in any 
other section of the country. ; 
Senator Norris announced that he was 
proposing a perfection of his amendment 
to the substitute amendment offered by 
the ranking minority member of the Fi- 


nance Committee, 


(Dem.), of North Carolina, to the flexi- 
ble provisions of the tariff bill. Mr. Sim- 
mons has agreed to the changes, Mr. 
Norris said. The changes would require 
the action of Congress to be confined to | 
[the item in the law on which the Tariff 
Commission might recommend changes. 
|The previous wording allowed Congress 
to consider a schedule instead of only an 


item, he explained. 


Mr. Norris said that the perfection | 
would also require the Commission to 
report to Congress as well as to the 


President. 


In connection with the opinion in fa- 
vor of granting power to the President 
exclusively under the flexible provisions, 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, said there was too much of an 
attack going on against the dignity of 


Congress. 


“The main question here,” said Mr.| 
Walsh, “is whether Congress shall ab- 
dicate and relinquish the taxing powers.” 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
reviewed items to which the Tariff Com- 
mission has given consideration, and con- 
cluded that the record of the Commis- 
sion’s work had shown the Commission 
had not helped the 
“The Tariff Commission,” he said, “has | 
done nothing to jystify its existence to) 


the dairy industry_’ 


“The Tariff Commission as at present | 
organized is a futile and useless organ- 





He said that when a Canadian 
crop of 500,000,000 bushels was forecast 
in 1923, the Commission in a little more | 
han two months investigated and recom- | 
ded an increase in duty from 30 to} 
42 cents a bushel and the adjustment | 
was proclaimed by the President. _ 
“If the Commission had done nothing 
else than this, its existence would have | 
been justified,” declared Mr. Reed. 
He predicted that while most o 
flexible changes in the past have been} 
upward, they will tend to be downward | 
jin the future. 
llen (Rep.), of Kansas, also 
spoke in favor of the flexible policy. 
“Though no one would contend that | 
the Tariff Commission 
wholly, it has made progress,” said Mr. 
“The country realizes that this 
is not lodging the power in the Presi- | 
dent to determine tariff policy. 
administrative function which has to do} 
with rate modifying upon a clear defini- 
tion as to circumstances, and the limi- 
tations under which the 
may be made to meet changing condi- 


f the} 


modifications 


tions of business. 
due political influence. 


to the days when political tariff tinker- 
ing was at its worst.” 


Minority Members 
| Oppose Flexible Clauses 


Asserting that “the power to tax is the 
power to destroy,” Senator Sheppard 
(Dem.), of Texas, spoke briefly against 
contiuing the flexible policy. 
he stated, would “deposit the dead body 
of a suicide Congress at the feet of Mr. 


“Would it be seriously contended that 
Congress could delegate to the Presi- 
dent, or any other agency, the power 
to draw money from the Treasury with- 
out the passage of a law providing for 
its expenditure?” argued Senator Bark- | 
ley (Dem.), of Kentucky, a Finance Com- 
mittee member. 

“Congress cannot abdicate its author 
ity over the money al | 
Treasury, and it cannot properly do it | 
with reference to the collection of that | 
money in the form of taxes. 


1| 


vals, and that even if it desires or is 
capable of dealing with limited articles, 
it cannot do so because of delays and 
the inclusion of other articles. 
not been the history of Congress. 
on numerous occasions dealt with a lim- 
ited number of schedules or even items 
in matters of tariff rates, and has been 
able to produce legislative results with 
promptness and certainty. 
seek this unwise departure are not actu- 
ated by the fear that Congress will not 
They desire to take the enactment 
of tariff legislation away from -the rep- 
resentatives of the people to the quiet 
precincts of secrecy, where the people, 
who have to bear the burden and pay the 
tribute, will not know what is happening 


Those who 


ization,” he said. 





Study Is Considered 
Of Ocean Mail Routes 


Postal Department May Make 
Extensions to Present System 





A new survey to determine additional 
routes upon which ocean mail may be 
transported and the costs for operating 
such a service is under consideration by 
postal officials, it was stated orally at 
the Post Office Department Oct. 1. 

The survey is a result of conversations 
which the Postmaster General, Walter 
F. Brown, has had recently with repre- 


sentatives of shipping interests who 
have placed before him as a member of 
the interdepartmental 
|ocean mail contracts 


ocean mail contracts. 





| Hard-rubber Exports 
| Increase in Half Year 


Canada Found to Be Leading| 
Market for American Goods 


|exporters of hard-rubber goods, 

“We are told that Congress can only | Canada as the leading market, the rub- 
engage in tariff revision at long inter-| her division, Department of Commerce, 
| stated Oet. ‘1 in announcing that exports 
| during the first half of 1929 amounted 


to 58 per cent of total exports of these 
|products for the entire year of 1928. 


Hard-rubber goods 


stated. 
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Bond Issues 


'Senate Committee 





Policy of Farm Board Criti- 
cized as Failing t 
duce Sufficient Benefit to 
Rural Interests 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


. 
Mr. Heflin said that when considera- 
tion is given to the large returns paid 
for manufactures of cotton, the 
ducer receives too little for his crop. 

Mr. Williams said that the restrictions 
against publication of predictions about 
the market situation should be removed. 
In reply to a question from Senator 
Heflin, he agreed that it was the duty 
of the Farm Board to expose any per- 
sons or agencies that gave out mislead- 
ing crop reports or predictions of mar- 
ket conditions with the 
breaking the price of cotton. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
said that he did not think that a suffi- 
cient number of wheat farmers could be 
brought into cooperatives to make the 
farm relief program effective in raising 
He added that he always be- 
lieved that the only way the producer 
could be helped was by having the Gov- 
ernment go into the marketing business. 

One of the reasons that the Farm 
Board did not lend money except in 
intermediate 
banks had also loaned, was because of 
the absence of any loaning machinery in 
the Board, explained Mr. Williams. Also, 
he said, the Board was unable to tell 
clearly what the purpose of Congress 
was in this matter. 
added that the 
placed by the Board on commodity loans 
was temporary. 


Purpose of Act Considered 
Senator Brookhart 
asked Mr. Williams what 
| was the central purpose of the farm re- 
The Senator suggested it might 
be the control of production. 
liams said he thought instead it was the 
marketing of exportable surpluses. 


intention. of 


interpretation | ducing provinces, 


(Rep.), of Towa, 





Farm Board support the purchase of | 
cotton at a price of 23 cents. 
said, the cooperatives could get that price 
| back since the United States controls 65 | 
per cent of the world’s supply. 

“Not. necessarily,” replied Mr. Wil- 
| liams, “because the increased price would 
stimulate an increase in production and 
jcut down consumption.” 

“The bugaboo of increased production 
jis the biggest myth that has_ been Gon 
| brought into this thing,” said Mr. Brook- 
I He declared that high prices dur-| desist order, the establishment of just, 
jing the war,did not result in an increase | reasonable, nonprejudicial, nondiscrimina- 
tory and nonpreferential rates on 
ments of soapstone, carloads, from Mar- 
iottsville, Md., to Saginaw, Mich., and rep- 


in production. 

He suggested that an estimated $460,- 
000,000 be spent to buy up the cotton 
|crop. He said that the Farm Board has 
|so far taken no risk in lending money, 
|but that through the tariff the domestic 
| price of American manufactured’ prod- 
jucts had been raised $4,000,000,000 above 
the world price. 


Holds Acreage is Not Affected 


Senator Smith denied that an increase 
in acreage results from an advance in 
Senator Wheeler said that the 
same conclusion applied to wheat. 
tor Wheeler declared “perfectly absurd” 
the proposition that the farmers could be 
induced to limit the production of wheat 
in order to control the price of this com- 





applications for 
The nature of the} 
survey to be conducted by postal officials 
| was not disclosed but it was said that a| 
study would be made to determine the 
feasibility of a number of suggested 
routes and the cost for transporting | 
ocean mail over them. 

With this information completed the | 
It is an honest effort | Postmaster General, in all probability, | 
to continue the tendency of the act of|will submit it to Congress at the next | 
1922—to free tariff legislation from un- |Tegular session in the event it is needed 
The destruction | there in connection with new merchant 
of the progress that has been made so | marine legislation. The Postmaster Gen- 
far would mean that we travel backward |eral has announced that the 1928 mer- 
|chant marine law, under which these con- 
tracts are awarded, is in need of clarifi- 
jcation and accordingly has held up a 
jnumber of applications for ocean mail 
contracts. It is probable, it was said, 
|that Mr. Brown may later touch on this 
point if Congress decides to expand the 
|foreign mails situation, under appropri- 
jate legislation which the Postmaster 
|General feels is necessary in order to 
|provide an adequate merchant marine 
| service, it was declared. 


and the 


Company et al. 


“The only way you could limit produc- 
ition,” he said, “is to put the price of 
wheat so Jow that it would drive the 
farmer off the farm and into the manu- 
facturing centers.” 

Mr. Wheeler said that if the Govern- 
ment is going to help the farmer, it 
should buy up the exportable surpluses 
|or else admit frankly that it is devoted 
|to industry alone. 


Nebraska, 


Railroad 





| Western Carriers Oppose 
Freight Rate on Livestock 


Oral argument on western district 
rates on live stock, Docket No. 17000, 
| part 9, under the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
|directing a general investigation of the 
structures of the country, 
| menced before the full membership of the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission on Oct. 
1 and is expected to continue through 
During the first day’s hearings 
attorneys for the western carriers criti- 
cized the proposed report issued by ex- 
aminers of the ,Interstate Commerce 
Commission in May in which certain “rea- 
with | Sonable rates” on live stock were recom- 
mended to the Commission. 
stated by representatives for the rail- 
|roads that the proposed rates were in- 
adequate and would not develop the reve- 
nue apparently expected of them. 





The United States ranks high among 





each year. Chile took a value of $16,567 | 
in 1928, and China $11,019. 

The United States exporters meet com- 
petition in the world trade with the prin- 
cipal manufacturing countries of Europe, 
particularly Germany, which manufac- 
The }tures-and exports a large variety of hard- 
Other countries of more 
or less importance are Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Belgium, France, and Czechoslo- 
Hard-rubber articles are manu- 
factured in Canada and Great Britain, 


United States have averaged a value of 
769,600 for the last five years, it was | 


Canada is our best market, taking 34 
per cent of the total value in 1928. 
United Kingdom is the second market, 
although export values 
clining steadily since 1925, France, which 
was in third place in 1925, with a value | vakia. 
exceeding $100,000, but dropped to sixth 
place in 1927, has now climbed to fifth|but thé greater portion is utilized for 
place. Japan seems to increase steadily | local consumption. 


rubber goods. 
have been de- 




















Neither mine nor line of railroad serving 
it have been operated since 1923, the ap- 
plication states. 


Hearing of Anti-trust Charge 
Against B. & O. Set by I. C. C, 


Oral argument on the anti-trust com- 
plaint brought by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway for acquiring the steck 
of the Western Maryland Railroad with- 
out having first obtained approval of 


the Commission was set for Nov. 22, in | 


an announcement made by the Commis- 
sion Oct. 1. The argument was origi- 


Rally set for July 2, but was postponed. 
= we ‘ 4 % be 


a 


' 


August 


Freight revenue’.. 
Passenger. revenue ....++++ 
Total oper. rev. .... 
Maintenance of way .... 
Maintenazce of equipment . 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other . 
Net from railroad 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. . 
Net after taxes, etc. .... 
Net after rents . ° 
Aver. miles operated .... 
Operating ratio ..erccces 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


1928 1929 


40,306,351 321,585,334 293,629,314 


11,593,337 86,433,931 
57,416,369 453,266,512 
7,724,800 56,814,196 
11,016,906 87,644,699 
18,961,000 154,254,610 
40,794,276 324,121,575 
16,622,093 129,144,937 
3,966,299 26,269,402 
8,370 67,040 
12,647,424 102,808,494 
11,352,255 92,130,092 
10,485.12 10,498.23 
71.0 41.5 


Eight Months 













‘‘AurHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHED WiTHOUT COMMENT 








Canada exports more crude gypsum 
Oo Pro-| than any country in the world, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, based 
on a statistical summary it has com- 
pleted of the Canadian gypsum indus- 
try. A total of 824,536 short tons, valued 
lat $1,240,987, was shipped out in 1928, 
it is stated. Canada ranks third in gyp- 
sum output among the countries. of the 
world, the statement says, having pro- 
duced in 1928 a total of 1,205,846 short 
tons, worth $3,622,007. 

Much of the crude gypsum is being 
sent to the United States to be calcined 
and further manufactured, while Canada 
purchases in this country gypsum manu- 
factures for her own use, it is stated. 
American capital controls or owns most 
of the large gypsum sources, according 
to the statement, which follows in full 


Canada is the largest exporter of crude 
gypsum in the world, shipping 824,536 
short tons, valued at $1,240,987, in 1928, 
according to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, which 
has completed a statistical summary of 
the Canadian gypsum industry. The pro- 
duction of gypsum is one of the oldest 
industries in Canada and, in point of 
Canada ranks third 
among the countries of the world. 


Records Disclose 
Production in 1822 


Gypsum was discovered in the mari- 
time provinces at a very early date, but 
there is no authentic record of produc- 
tion until about 1822, when gypsum was 
mined on a small scale in Ontario, states 
R. M. Santmyers, mineral specialist, in 
a report just made public. 
the production has grown slowly but 
steadily to more than 1,000,000 tons. 
1928 the output was 1,205,846 short tons, 
valued at $3,622,007. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and On- 
tario, for the early years, were the pro- 
Manitoba entered the 
field in 1901, and 10 years later (1911) 
active operations were started in British 


At present large quantities of crude 
gypsum are being shipped from the 


maritime provinces into the United 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public Oct. 1 complaints filed with 
it. in rate cases, which are summarized 


No, 22692—The United States Graphite 
npany of Saginaw, Mich., v. 
Arbor Railroad Company et al. 


No. 22693.—W. H. Imes Automobile Com- 
pany of Topeka, Kans., et al. v. the Ahnapee 
& Western Railway Company et al. 
and desist order, the establishment of rea- 
sonable and just rates on shipments of au- 
tomobiles, carloads, from Pontiac, Lansing, 
Flint, North Flint and Detroit, Mich., To- 
ledo and Cleveland, Ohio, South Bend and 
and Waverly, N. J., 
observation of 
western classification ratings on through 
movements of same. 

No. 22694.—Beatrice Creamery Company 
of Chicago, Ill, v. the Ann Arbor Railroad 
Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation on shipments of dried but- 
termilk, in bags, in straight carloads, orig- 
inating in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, 
South Dakota and Wyoming to points in 
Illinois and especially to Chicago, also to 
points on the Mississippi River. 
22695.—The North American Provi- 
sion Company of Chicago, Ill., v. the Chi- 
(William W. 
Wheelock and William G. Bierd, receivers) 
. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad et al. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of just and rea- 
sonable rates and charges in lieu of those 
based on rule 5-B of the uniform recon- 
signing rules on shipments of fresh meat 
between Oklahoma City and Wilkes-Barre 
reconsigned in transit to Elizabeth, N. J., 
and reparation. 

No. 22696.—J. R. Thames of Birmingham, 
v. Louisville & Nashville 
Asks for reparation on account of unlawful 
charges on shipments of lumber from Clan- 
ton, Ala., to Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Reparation. 





Customs Port of Entry 
Abolished at Lewiston 





By Executive Order No. 5192, dated 
Sept. 14, President Hoover has abolished 
Lewiston, N. Y., as a port of entry. The 
order follows in full text: 

By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the act of Congress approved 
Aug. 1, 1914, Lewiston, N. Y., is hereby 
abolished as a port of entry in Customs 
Collection District No. 9 (Buffalo), with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., effective 
80 days from the date of this order. 


Petition Is Denied by I. C. C. 
To Waterways Corporation 








Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by an order made public 
Oct. 1, denied a petition of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operating the 
Mississippi-Warrior service, for partial 
vacation of suspension order on sugar 
rates and class rates between points in 
the South via barge and rail routes. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacifie Lines 
Eight Months 


14,429,439 108,080,021 101,882,142 


Illinois Central System 
Eight Months 


1929 
93,495,037 
16,201,352 


118,818,230 


15,600,647 
27,732,529 
42,839,462 
92,903,824 
25,914,406 
8,336,856 
83,722 
17,543,821 
16,740,821 
6,737.20 
78.2 


of the larger producers of crude gypsum 
are owned or controlled by American 
capital, and that the phenomenal growth 
of the exports of Canadian crude gyp- 
sum is due to the increasing demand of 
plants strategically situated along the 
northern Atlantic seaboard. 


such as dental plaster, for which the 
Nova Scotia rock is admirably suited, 
and for all grades of finishing plasters, 
there seems to be a rapidly growing Ca- 
nadian market. The increased demand 
for fireproof buildings and the exten- 
sion of building operations throughout 
eastern Canada have increased the de- 
mand for gypsum plasters and other 
gypsum building materials. In order 
to meet this demand, new plants have 
been erected and existing ones enlarged 
and modernized. Increased railroad fa- 
= have contributed greatly to this 
end, 


maritime provinces are the following: 
In Nova Scotia near Baddeck, Mabou, 
Ottawa Creek, Cheticamp and Iona on 
Cape Breton Island, and near Windsor, 
Cheverie, Wentworth and Walton in 
Hants County; in New Brunswick near 
Hillsborough in Albert County and at 
Plaster Rock in Victoria County. In 
Ontario, Caledonia is the center of the 
producing district; in Manitoba the pro- 
duction comes from the vicinity of Gyp- 
sumville, 170 miles north of Winnipeg; 
and in British Columbia gypsum is taken 
from the Falkland deposit, 40 miles 
southeast of Kamloops. 


Nova Scotia Leads 
In Output and Exports 


Since then 


the gypsum producing countries of the 
world, it is not as yet a large consumer 
of this material. None of the principal 
outlets for gypsum—as a retarder in 
the cement industry, as agricultural land 
plaster, or as a source of calcined mate- 
rial for the local manufacture of gyp- 
sum products—has attained important 
proportions in the Dominion. From the 
beginning of the industry in 1822, Ca- 
nadian output of gypsum has grown 
steadily but slowly. Even in 1928, how- 
ever, more than two-thirds of the ton- 
nage was exported to the United States, 
much of it simply as crude rock. Home 
consumption, though still relatively 
small, has managed to keep step with 
the export trade which has more than 
doubled during the past five years. The 
exportation of crude gypsum follows 
closely the production in Nova Scotia. 
This province, moreover, is the princi- 
pal foreign source of crude gypsum for 
the United States. 


North Dakota, 


States to be calcined and further manu- 
factured. At the same time Canada is 
purchasing from the United States plas- 
ter and other gypsum manufactures for 
her own needs. Domestic production of 
manufactured gypsum products, however, 
is again on &h 

quantities of these products are now be- 
ing imported into Canada. The reason 
for this condition, it is claimed, is that 
up to the present there has not been de- 
mand enough to warrant the erection of 
additional mills in the eastern part of 
the country. 


e increase, and smaller 


It may be noted, however, that most 


For the finer grades of white plaster, 


The principal producing centers in the 


Although Canada ranks third among 


Nova Scotia, the leading province as 


regards both production and exports of 
gypsum, produced in 1928, 81 per cent 
of the quantity and 49 per cent of the 
value of the total production of the Do- 
minion. While the output of Nova 
Scotia has been advancing by leaps and 
bounds, the production of New Bruns- 
wick, despite its relatively high unit 
value, has remained nearly stationary 
for the past 5 or 10 years. During 1928 
New Brunswick produced 74,783 tons of 
crude gypsum having a value of $500,502, 
or 6 per cent of total quantity and 14 
per cent of the total value of the gypsum 
produced in Canada. 


In Ontario, which is practically self- 


contained as regards its production and 
consumption, the output, though no 
longer growing, ‘has been well main- 
tained; in 1928 it amounted to 85,811 
tons valued at $553,271, or 7 per cent 
of the total quantity and 15 per cent 
of the total value produced in the Do- 
minion: 


The production of gypsum in Mani- 


toba, which started in 1901 with 600 
tons valued at $7,800, has grown fairly 
steadily until in 1928 it amounted to 
51,285 short tons valued at $609,039, or 
4 per cent of the total quantity and 17 
per cent of the total value for Canada. 


Production of gypsum in British Co- 


lumbia, which started in 1911 was more 
or less intermittent and of negligible 
quantity until 1926, when it jumped to 
20,916 tons valued at $156,964. There 
is only one company operating in this 
province which in 1928 produced 22,231 
tons valued at $194,933, or 2 per cent of 
the total production and 5 per cent of 
the total value for Canada. 


Cement Industry 
Increasing Consumption 


Since 1920 the estimated consumption 


of crude gypsum in Canada is about 35 
per cent of the average production, esti- 
mating an annual consumption of 250,000 
tons and an average production of 721,- 
000 tons. This consumption may be di- 
vided as follows: As agricultural ferti- 


lizer or land plaster, 7,000 tons annually, 


or 3 per cent of the total; as a retarder 
in the manufacture of cement, 36,000 
tons, or 14 per cent; and the remainder 
or 207,000 tons consumed in the gypsum 
products industry. 


The use of gypsum for agricultural 


purposes in Canada is following the same 
trend as in the United States, much 


smaller quantities being used for this 
purpose than in former years. A con- 
servative estimate would place the figure 
at 6,000 to 8,000 short tons annually. The 
cement industry, on the other hand, is 
taking increasing quantities of crude 
gypsum as a retarder for their product, 
and as the cement industry expands, as 
it is bound to do, this use will increase. 

The gypsum products industry in Can- 
ada is becoming of greater importance 
and has made rapid strides during the 
past 10 years. The fabricating industry 
is concentrated chiefly in Ontario and ob- 


‘tains its raw material from that prov- 


ince and from the maritime provinces, 
especially Nova Scotia, 

Further details are given in Informa- 
tion Circular 6162, “The Canadian Gyp- 
sum Industry,” copies of which may be 
obtained from the United States Bureau 


of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Washingto 


Dy Ge ne 


Freight Rates 


Canadian Mines Increase Production 
Of Gypsum to Lead World in Exports 


Shipped 824,536 Tons Valued at $1,240,987 
In 1928, Statistical Summary Shows 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THe Unitep States DaILy 





Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public rate decisions on Oct, 1, 
which are summarized as follows: 


No. 21861.—Builders’ Association of Kansas 
City, Mo., Inc. v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided Sept. 17, 1929. 

Rate charged on shipments of brick, in 
carloads, from Chanute, Kans., to Park- 
ville, Mo., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 20133.—Transcontinental Oil Company 
v. Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway 
Company et al. Decided Sept. 16, 1929. 
Rates on fullers earth, in carloads from 

Quincy, Midway and Jamieson, Fla., to 

Fort Worth (Hodge), Tex., Boynton, Mus- 

kogee, Okmulgee and Ponca City, Okla., 

and Coffeyville, Kans., found unreasonable. 

Reasonable rates prescribed and repara- 

tion awarded. (This report also embraces 

No. 20133 (Sub. No. 1) Pure Oil Co. v. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. ‘Co. 

et al.; No. 201338 (Sub. No. 2) National 

Refining Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Fe Ry. Co. et al.; and No. 21810, Empire 

Refineries, Incorporated, et al. v. Atchison, 

Topeka & Santa Fe Ry Co. et al.) 

No. 21415.—W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company, Inc. v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company et al. Decided Sept. 20, 1929. 
Rates on creosote oil, in tank-car loads, 

from Follansbee, W. Va., to Chattanooga, 

Tenn., and Brownville, Ala., found unrea- 

sonable. Reasonable rates prescribed. and 

reparation awarded. (This report also em- 
braces No. 21422, Same v. Pennsylvania 

Railroad Company et al.) 

No. 21006.—Ajax Paper Mills, Inc. et al. 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et 
al. Decided Sept. 20, 1929. 

Rates on imported wood pulp from 
Baltimore, Md., to Buck Run, Pa., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. Ship- 
ments of wood pulp from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Buck Run not shown to have moved in- 
terstate. 

No. 20552.—Southern Traffic & Audit As- 
sociation v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
oo Company et al. Decided Sept. 20, 

9 i 

Less-than-carload rate charged on bever- 
age cooling and dispensing outfits from 
Galveston, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo., found 
applicable and not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 








No. 22151—New River Coal Operators’ 
Association et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. et al., hearing now assigned 
for Oct. 9, 1929, at Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Harris, is hereby can- 
celled. 

Application Duluth Missabe & Northern 
Railway Company for authority to ac- 
quire control by lease of the railroad of 
The Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Com- 
pany, hearing now assigned for Oct. 10, 
1929, at Duluth, Minn., before Commis- 
sioner Campbell, will be held in the 
Duluth Hotel instead of the United 
States court rooms. 


Freight Rates Suspended 
On Scrap Iron and Steel 





By an order entered Sept. 30 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3362, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Oct. 1, 1929, until 
May 1, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in the following 
tariffs: 

B. T. Jones, agent: Supplement No 17 
to I. C. C. No, 2062; Supplements Nos. 
28 and 29 to I. C. C. No. 2129; E. B. 
Boyd, Agent: Supplements Nos. 48 and 
45 to I. C. C. No. A-1788; Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co.: Supplement 60 to GO-I. C. C. 
14478; New York Central R. R. Co.: 
Supplement No. 59 to I. C. C.-LS No, 
1348; and various other tariffs issued by 
agents and individual lines. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
revise the rates on scrap iron and steel, 
carloads, from points in Central Freight 
Association territory, including Illinois 
territory, when destined to Kokomo and 
other nearby points in Indiana, resulting 
in numerous increases as well as some 
reductions. 
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Banking 


Knowledge of Mr. Shearer’s Services 


Is Again Denied by Charles M. Schwab 


British Shipments 
Of Gold Influence 


Loans to Colonies 





Stock Market Reaction Is Un- 
favorable Because of Out- 
flow From Bank of Eng- 
land in Recent Weeks 





é 

The gold outflow from the Bank of 
England noted in the last few weeks has 
been a leading factor in influencing the 
stock market against new capital issues 
offered by British overseas governments, 
and a £2,000,000 (about $9,700,000) issue 
of 5 per cent stock recently advanced by 
the British Guiana government met with 
poor success, according to a report from 
the trade commissioner at London, Roger 
R. Townsend, just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

In view of present conditions in the 
stock market, it was no great surprise 
that the recent £2,000,000 issue by the 
British Guiana government of 5 per cent 
stock met with a poor response. It is 
reported that nearly four-fifths of it 
was left with the underwriters. 

This loan is a trustee security and was 
offered to the public at 98. It was raised 
to meet the cost of certain public works 
in the colony and is repayable in 1969 
with optional redemption at par after 
1949. 

New capital issues recently offered in 
the London market by British overseas 
governments have met with a_ poor re- 
ception. 
foundland and British Guiana loans, more 
than three-quarters of the issue was left 
in the hands of the underwriters, and 
present quotations are about 144 points 
below the issue price. 

The gold efflux from the Bank of Eng- 
land, which has continued for the past 
few weeks, has been a leading factor 
in depressing the stock market and cur- 
tailing new capital issues. The total of 
July, as compiled by the Midland Bank, 
was £22,211,000, which is but little more 
than half the total for the same month 


last year, and is the lowest July figure | 


since 1925. 

Foreign issues comprised only £2,350,- 
000 of this total, or less than one-third 
of the amount floated in the previous 
month. Domestic borrowing remained at 
about the same figure, and British coun- 
tries oversea took somewhat more than 
in June. ; 

This decline in foreign lending, while 
largely due to generally unfavorable mar- 
ket conditions, may be partly caused by 
the feeling which has been expressed in 
certain journals that it is unsound policy 
to be lending abroad while England is 
losing gold. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Mr. Snowden, gave official sup- 
port to this feeling in a speech delivered 
at the bankers’ banquet recently given 
by the Lord Mayor of London. [In this 
speech he appealed to the tanking houses 
to exercise caution in regard to foreign 
lending where the exchanges were un- 
favorable to England. 





Government to Survey 
Black Canyon Dam Site 





Plans have been made by the General 
Land Office, Department of the Interior, 
to provide for the extension of the pub- 
lic surveys in Arizona. to reach the locus 
of the Black Canyon Dam Site, it was 
stated by the Department, Sept. 30. The 
site, according to the statement, is pre- 
sumed to be located in T. 30 N., R. 23 
W.,-G. and S. R. M. The full text of the 
statement follows: 


Public land surveys in that locality have 
not heretofore been carried across the 
Black Canyon Range on the east side of 
the Colorado River. The present purpose 
is to build up the public land survey net 
so as to provide the basis for such admin- 
istrative action as may be determined 
upon in connection with the development 
of the area in the locality of the dam 
site. 

Similar action will be taken to carry 
the surveys on the Nevada side of the 
river to the locus of the dam site. 


Advance in Lumber Rates 
From South Is Suspended 





By an order, entered Sept. 28, in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3359, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Sept. 30 to Apr. 30, 
1930, the operation of certain schedules 
as published in Supplement No. 78 to 
Agent J. H. Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-400. 

The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease rates on lumber and related arti- 
cles, carloads, from Georgia and Alabama 
points to Ohio River crossings and points 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. \ 


U. S.. Treasury 
Statement 


September 28 
Made Public October 1 









Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$2,371,270.85 





SOCOM COB 406 orks es 640,237.85 

Miscellaneous internai 

Pi. Lee 1,969,265.03 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 1,388,588.49 

Total ordinary receipts 6,369,362.22 
Public debt receipts. ... 5,000.00 
Balance previous day... 407,023,648.17 

Total Sse ties ches +  418,398,005.39 

Expenditures 

General expenditures 3,923,095.30 
Interest on public debt. 297,746.70 
Refunds of receipts .... 125,177.86 
Panama Canal ........ 1,031.28 
Operations in special ac- 

ORME! 3. ce cea haw 491,374.38 
Adjusted service certifi- 

CMO fond . ou... cesses 62,256.21 
Civil-service retirement 

SO Ls « o's chev nad awa’ 15,263.54 
Investment of trust 

SWE Fah Cube Tee 64,591.04 

Total ordinary 

expenditures ...... 4,978,473.75 

Other public debt ex- 

penditures .......... 1,060,786.25 


alance today .... 407,358,745.39 


eMotal ........0..0..6  413,398,005.39 


In the case of both the New- | 
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Telegram to Chairman of Investigating Cormmittee Repeats | Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Testimony Given as Witness 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Committee adjourned it was subject to 
the call of the chairman. Chairman 
Shortridge said the hearing will be 
resumed “next week” without any wit- 
nesses so far scheduled. 


The other witnesses of the day were 
representatives of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building co., who denied that Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman of the board of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. had re- 
ferred Mr. Shearer and his_ publicity 
proposition to Arthur B. Homer, of his 
company, as had been testified, and of 
the American Brown-Boveri Co., who 
submitted tabulated details of monjes in 
connection with Mr. Shearer. 


Mr. Shearer, during the day’s testi- 
mony, said that some of his mail propa- 
ganda from Geneva had been sent by 
him to shipbuilding executives, including 
Messrs. Schwab and Grace, as well as to 
the newspapers on his mailing list. He 
also said that S. W. Wakeman and Fred- 
erick F. Palen, vice presidents, respec- 
tively, of the Bethlehem and Newport 
News Shipbuilding companies, insisted 
that his shipbuilding connections be kept 
secret, as they did not want to be ac- 
cused of being behind “big navy” propa- 
ganda.* 

He told of his interview following dis- 
closures of his connections with the 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Douglas Robinson, telling him that he 
was “going to work,” which he explained 
to the committee meant going to work 
openly instead of secretly. 


Senator Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, read 
into the record a memorandum written 
| by Clinton L. Bardo, president of the 
New York Shipbuilding Co., telling of 
| threats Mr. Shearer is alleged to have 
made at a conference at Mr. Bardo’s of- 
fice after Mr. Shearer, he said, had re- 
ceived a letter from Vice President Palen, 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 
terminating Mr. Shearer’s services, 


Parity Not Conceded 
At Geneva Conference 


Questioned at the opening of the ses- 
sion by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, Mr. Shearer stated that he had 
supported the program at Geneva which 
called for the scrapping of 39 ships by 
Great Britain and of 17 by Japan, but 
that this program was not successful. 


“In the Geneva conference was the 
principle of parity generally conceded?” 
| Senator Robinson asked. 

“No,” Mr. Shearer replied. He ex- 
plained further that in order at that 
time to reach parity with “Great Britain 
in the number of. cruisérs the United 
States would need to build 30 cruisers. 

Asked if he had made a study of the 
question, Mr. Shearer said he had, and 
that he felt it was “about time we had 
a rereading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so that we shall.be independent 
on the seas and independent of foreign 
influence.” 


“What arrangements were made for 
reporting the progress of the Geneva 
conference to the shipbuilding compa- 
nies?” Senator Robinson inquired. 

“No arrangements,” the witness re- 
sponded. “I was sent out by them as an 
attorney is sent out by his client.” 

“You had no instruction or arrange- 
ment with your employers?” 

“There was an understanding that I 
would keep them acquainted with the 
situation.” 

Questioned further by Senator Robin- 
son, the witness explained that he had 
communicated with Mr. Hunter because 
he had instructions to do so, but that in 
addition he sent information direct to 
his employers. He said he mailed ma- 
terial to both Mr. Schwab and Mr. Grace, 
of the Bethlehem company, but that he 
had not sent to them all information 
mailed out. 

The 12 documents which have been 
filed with the Committee as reports con- 
cerning the conference, Mr. Shearer said, 
had been sent to Mr. Hunter and to the 
representatives of the three companies, 
including Mr. Schwab, Mr. Grace, Mr. 
Wakeman and Mr. Palen. About 250 
copies were mailed out, he said, some of 
them going to certain members of the 
Senate. 

“You will remember that Mr. Schwab 
and Mr. Grace told’ the Committee that 
they had not heard of your employment 
at Geneva untii after your return,” Sen- 
ator Robinson said. 

“T don’t see how they could say they 
did not know I was there,” the witness 
answered, “They were on my mailing 
list. I am human; I like to send my in- 
formation to the big man first; and I 
found Mr, Schwab was at the top of 
my list.” 


| 








Reasons for Secrecy 
Explained by Mr. Shearer 


The real reason publicity was with- 
held about his employment was due to 
the fact that Mr. Wakeman was insist- 
ent that it be kept quiet, Mr. Shearer 
explained, He said he observed his in- 
structions and did not reveal the mat- 
ter to anyone. 

“What were the reasons given by Mr. 
Wakeman and Mr. Palen for keeping the 
information quiet?” Senator Robinson 
questioned.’ The witness stated that they 
considered the pacifist influence great, 
that the Council of American Shipbuild- 
ers had paid $150,000 to Ivy Lee, and 
that they thought his payment on that 
account had better not be generally 
known. 

“They felt they had better keep the 
matter secret, not for my sake, but for 
m purposes of my employment,” he 
said. 

He first received information that he 
was to be discharged on Dec. 11, he said. 
It had been arranged, he said, that he 
was to make Washington his permanent 
headquarters, and he was making 
arrangements to that end when he re- 
ceived a telephone call to keep an ap- 
pointment in New York with Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Palen and Mr. Smith, of the Bethle- 
hem company. 

“They told me that Secretary of State 
Kellogg had called the Bethlehem com- 
pany on the mat, that the cat was out of 
the bag, and that they had to let me go,” 
Mr. Shearer said. 

“When you went to New York, you 
learned that the Secretary of State had 
told them to get rid of you, did you?” 
Senator Robinson asked. The witness 
replied in, the affirmative. 

Asked to repeat what was told him at 
the meeting, Mr. Shearer, said he was 
informed that a reporter from a New 


York newspaper was going to make an 
attack on the Bethlehem company, that 
the Bethlehem: company had acknowl- 
edged sending Mr. Shearer to Geneva, 
and that he must be dismissed, or appear 
to be dismissed, until “things blow over.” 


He said he saw Mr. Palen later, and 
was told that Mr. Schwab did not want 
to be accused of being behind big mavy 
propaganda, 

“The difficulty was brought on by Mr. 
Hunter,” the witness said, “because he | 
had telephoned the head of the Navy and 
suggested that I be named as the Navy 
day speaker.” 


Mr. Hunter and Mr. Palen said that 
“when the matter biows over, everything 
will be all right,’” Mr. Shearer continued. 
“However, Mr. Smith told me definitely 
that the Bethlehem company. were 
through,” he said. 


Statement Presented 
On Drawing Account 


A statement of “Drawing Account for | 
Disbursements,’” prepared by Mr. 
Shearer, was placed in the record by him | 
during his examination, as follows: 

November, 1926, from three shipbuild- 
ing companies ‘for Washington trip, 
$7,500; Mar. 17, 1927, from Mr. Hunter, 
$7,500; July, 1927, at Geneva from Mr. 
Hunter, $7,500; December, 1927, at New 
York and Washing* 1 from Mr. Hunter, 
$10,000. 

August, 1928, from Mr. Palen, $2,000; 
November, 1928, from Mr. Flook for Cal- 
ifornia trip, $5,000; Dec. 24, 1928, from 
Mr. Palen, $1,000; Jan. 9, 1929, from Mr. 





American Brown-Boveri Co, and Lau- 
| rence R. Wilder, former president of the 


Flook, $250; Jam. 24, 1929, from Mr. 
Palen, $1,000; Feb. 25, 1929, from Mr. 
Palen, $500; Mar. 1, 1929, from Mr. 
Palen, $1,000; Mar. 27, 1929, from Mr. 
Palen, $2,500; Mar. 16, 1928, to Jan. 1, 
1929, from Mr. Wilder, $5,480. 

Total, $51,230. 


No Orders to Suppress 
“Cloak of Benedict Arnold” 


The individuals referred to in this 
statement of account are: Henry C. | 
Hunter, counsel for the American Coun- | 
cil of Shipbuilders; Frederick P. Palen, 
vice president of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; William 
Flook, chairman of the board of the| 





American Brown-Boveri Co., of which 
the New York Shipbuilding Co. is a.sub- 
Sidiary. . 

Mr. Shearer told the committee, re- 
specting money he procured for expenses 
in connection with his pamphlet on “The 
Cloak of Benedict Arnold,” that Mr. 
Hunter had told him “to go easy”? and 
that “I was supposed to soft-pedal,” as 
the witness expressed it. 


On Jan, 14, 1928, the witness said, 
C. L. Bardo, president of the New York 
Shipbuilding Co., telephoned for him to 
come to the Carlton Hotel in Washing- 
ton and to bring ‘‘the pamphlets’? with 
him. There, he said, he was introduced 
to Laurence Wilder. He had never be- 
fore seen Mr. Wilder, he said, and -he 
regarded Mr. Wilder as “the livest wire 
on the line.” He said he imagined that 
Mr. Bardo had received instructions from 
Mr. Wilder to send for him, The wit- 
ness referred to talk then of suppressing 
the “Cloak of Benedict Arnold” pam- 
phlet. Asked what complaint his em- 
ployers had made, he said there had been 
no complaint, and that no agreement was 
reached as to suppressing the pamphlet, 
and that he was not requested to sup- 
press it. 


Article on Sea Power 
| Published ire Newspapers 


Mr. Shearer said he wrote an article 
on sea power, which was published in 
the Gaelic American and was also mailed 
to about 2,000 newspapers. Then Mr. 
Archer, the witness said, asked him to 
write another letter to an Irish news- 
Paper. 

“Then,” he added, “they thought I 
ought to go to Boston.” “Who thought?” 
asked Senator Robinson. “Senator Moses, 
Congressman Bacon and Laird WwW. 
Archer,” the witness replied, “thought I 
should go there.” 

He said that in Boston he got a good 
deal of publicity, in which he discussed 
Boston as a seaport, and other matters, 
He says he went to the Boston Navy 
Yard, where he discussed with naval offi- 
cials the shipbuilding possibilities there, 
with more publicity. So, he said, he got 
the Irish interest in the naval situation 
that he had started out to get. 

He told how Mr. Wilder, of the Brown- 
Boveri Company, had gone to the Navy 
Department and .made. known Mr. 
Shearer's connection with the shipbuild- 
ing companies. ‘The witness said he im- 
mediately went to see the then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Douglas Robin- 
son, and told him “I am now going to 
work,” 

Reminded by Senator Robinson that he 
had already been actively at work, the 
witness replied that he meant that ‘“‘be- 
fore that 1 was a mystery to everybody 
except England,’’ but that thereafter he 
was going “to work in the open.” 

Senator Robinson asked him when he 
was discharged. He said that om Mar. 
17, 1929, Mr. Palen, vice president of the 
Newport News company, had told him he| 
wanted “a release.” 








Bulgaria (lew) . .......csssssvevee -7235 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......+.. 2.9614 
Denmark (krone) .......s0s0+0+ - 26.6951) 
England (pound) ...........++++ . 416.2470 | 
Finland (markka) 2.5161 | 
France (franc) 5 iti tHiest o@ 3.9253 
Germany (reichsmark) ......+-+- + 23.8401 | 
Greece (drachma) petegee te 1.2930 | 
Hungary (pemgo) .......:esseeee © 17.4450 
| Italy (lira) ‘ caves 9o6 0,0 5.2361 
Netherlands (guilder) .,.....-..- 40-1595 
| Norway (krone) re 26.6956 | 
Poland (zloty) .. 11.2077 | 
Portugal (escudo) .,...ssseeeeee 4.4916 
Rumania (leu) -5945 | 
Spain (peseta) 14.8427 
|Sweden (kroma) .......sce0ee+++ = 26-8825 
Switzerland (franc) .......+++++ + 19.2998 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ........00+++ + 1.7594 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......++++- - 47.6125 
China (Shanghai tael) .......-.- . 55.0375 
China (Mexican dollar) .....--.- - 39.7031 
China (Yuan dollar) .......++++. : 39.3541 
India (rupee ) ans évec 36.0757 
Japan (yen) .. - 2. -.seeeeee 47.7062 
Singapore (dollar) ...... 56.2500 
Canada (dollar) ........ 98.9375 
Cuba (peso) joss eveee 99.9175 
Mexico (peso) . ‘ae 48.290 
Argentina (peso, gold) .. 95.3333 
Brazil (milreis) ... 11.8545 
Chile (peso) 12.0538 
Uruguay (peso) 98.2726 
Colombia (peso) . 96.3900 
50.2500 


Foreign Exchange 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 1.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
§22 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties: upon merchandise imported imto the 
United States, we have astertained and} 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) ...........4..- 14.0689 
Belgium (belga) 13.9298 






Bar silver .. ..<...45. 





Merger of Australian Firms 
Involves $2,000,000 Capital 





A large merger comprising several | 
Australian firms has taken place and a 
new floating company formed entitled 
“Australian Soaps, Limited,” according 
to information from the Australian trade 
transmitted to the Department of Com- 
merce Oct. 1 by Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner, F'rank Messenger, at London, 
England. The report follows in full text: 

The capital is said to be £500,000 (ap- 
proximately $2,430,000) in 400,000 ordi- 
nary and 100,000 preference shares, and 
the object is said to be to amalgamate 
the undertakings and carry on the busi- 
ness of soap, soap powder, tallow and 


cande manufacturers. sins 


$10,000 iterm in the account), amd Sen- 
ator Robinson finally produced the check 
with the endorsement of the -witness. 
The witness said the only receipt he gave 
was for the entire $25,000 for the year, 
which acknowledgement he had made in 
a letter, not produced. " 

| Senator Shortridge asked why, if he 
were paid for his services, he gave back 
promissory notes. The witness said that 
it was because Mr. Palen was to have 
been reimbursed for his outlay, adding 
that he did not get his momey as ex- 
pected and that Mr. Palen, when he 
learned he was not going to be paid, 
passed the amount on to his company. | 

“That is tod ‘high finance for me, 
commented Senator Shortridge. “For 
me, too,” the witness agreed. 

“Well, you seem to have gotten along| 
very well,””? Senator Shortridge retorted, | 
“You saved the shipyards?” he asked. 

“I didn’t do them any harm,” the wit-| 
ness replied. 

Senator Shortridge declared that the) 
policy of the subcommittee is to be fair| 
and not to prejudge anyone. “Whether! 
'a man is in purple or in rags, I intend| 
to give everyone a fair hearing,”” he said. 
The witness said he would reserve his 
opinion on that. Z a 

Senator Allen then-examined the wit- 
ness) He read into the record two let-| 
ters. One of them was from a Frank 
B. Lord, pointing out that he is not the) 
Frank B. Lord who had been referred | 
to in testimony as “a chief messenger 
|for the shipbuilding companies.” 


United Press Denies 


Using Shearer Articles | 

The other was from Robert J. Bender, | 
chief of the United Press Bureau at | 
Washington, saying it had not sent out 
any dispatches from Geneva based on| 
Shearer “handouts.” Mr. Bender said 
that of course it was Mr. Shearer's| 
privilege to send out literature and it| 
is the organization’s business to see that | 
the news it sends is proper. | 

Mr. Bender said he had cabled the| 
Geneva office of the organization for 
the facts. The cabled reply from.the| 
Geneva correspondent was that “‘my con- 
nection with Shearer was purely casual.” | 

The correspondent added in his cable- 
gram that when Shearer was first intro-| 
duced to him the introducer told him 
that Mr. Shearer was “lobbying for 4| 
big navy;”” that Shearer had sent him| 
several press statements, but presumably | 
discontinued them on finding that the| 
correspondent did not use them. The 
cablegram concluded: 

“No United Press dispatch was ever 
based on Shearer handouts.” 

Examined ~ by Senator Allen, Mr,| 
Shearer said that about 800 ox 900 of 
the pamphlets entitled “The Cloak of 
Benedict Arnold” had been sent out. 

“You said you went to Gemeva to as- 
sist the maval delegations?’ Senator 
Allen asked, 

“I got out the facts and figures that} 
the naval delegation was not permitted 
to get out,” the witness replied. 

“Did they know you were assisting | 
them?” ‘*Yes,” 











_He said Mr. Palen at that,time handed 
hiryp two letters. One'was from Senator | 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, to a Capt. | 
Smith, who died recently, in which Sena. | 
tor Fletcher said that some peculiar | 
statements had been made in a com-| 
mittee in the presence of Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 


W ork in Open Planned 
By Mr. Shearer 


Mr. Shearer denied that he had had | 
any other employment except what he 
had already told the committee. 

“You made your connections public in| 
your interview with Assistant Secretary | 
Robinson?” asked Senator Robinson. 

“Yes,” he said. “I was going to work 
openly after that for the shipbuilding 
industry.” 

“Did you tell the Assistant Secretary | 
that you had been working secretly ?” 

“Certainly not,” he answered. 

_ An examination then followed regard. 
ing the details of the statement of draw- 
ing account, in which Senator Shortridge 
tried to bring out that Mr, Shearer had 
receipted for a $3,300 check (part of the 





“How?” ‘They read the papers with 
my communications in them, And I 
talked with every naval officex there ex- 
cept Adm. Jones.” 

“Did you tell them you were there to 
represent the council of American ship- 
builders?” **Certainly not,” the witness 
replied. The witness added they never 
asked him who was paying him. 

“They were glad to have and accept 
your help?” “Eyidently.” 

The witmess said that, if the Geneva| 
conference had been successful, he would) 
have continued “in connectiom with the | 
merchant marine.” 

“You have ‘stated that you went to| 
Geneva to get more business. What did! 
you mean by that?” “To educate the 
people on the subject.” | 

“You stated that I suggested you go 
out to make a speech,” said Senator 
Allen. “You know you did,” replied the 
witness. 

“But they didn’t take you??? “No,” 

“I was hoping that they would,” Sen- 
ator Allen said, “because I did not want 
you around headquarters.” 

“Mr. Wilder said he wanted me to 
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Credit Is Denied on Income Return 


For Tax Paid on 


Residence in France 





American Owners Are Found 


to Have Received No 


Money From Foreign Holdings 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


foreign country or possession of the United 
States, as is allowed as a credit under sec- 
tion Gee *"*-* 

Sectiom 214 (a) (3) of the revenue acts 


jof 1924 amd 1926 is identical with the 


foregoing provision of the revenue act of 
1921. Section 222 (a) of the revenue act 
of 1921 provides: 

That the tax computed under Part II of 
this title shall be credited with: 

(1) In the case of a citizen of the United 
States the amount of any imcome, war- 
profits and excess-profits taxes paid during 
the taxable year to any foreign country or 
to any possession of the United States; and 

Section 22 (a) (1) of the revenue act 
of 1924 provides: 

In the case of a citizen of the United 
income, war- 
profits and excess-profits taxes paid or ac- 
crued during the taxable year to any for- 


5leign country or to any possession of the 


United States; and 
Section 222 (a) (1) of the revenue act 


s\of 1926 is identical with the foregoing 


provision of the 1924 act. Section 222 (a) 


(5) of the revenue act of 1921 provides: 
7|. The above credits shall not be allowed inj 


the case of a citizen entitled to the benefits 
of section 262; and in no other case shal 
the amount of credit taken under this sub- 


2 division exceed the same proportion of the 








‘Intermal Revenue Bureau 


Announces Tax Rebates 





[Continued from Page 4.] 
caused by a redetermination of the profits 
tax liability under the provisions of sec- 
tions 327 and 328, revenue act of 1918 due 
to the existence of abnormal conditions 
affecting the taxpayer’s capital in respect 
of borrowed capital and other conditions 
to the extent that if the profits tax 
liability were computed without the bene- 
fit of such sections it would work upon 
the taxpayer an exceptional hardship 
evidenced by gross disproportion be- 
tween the tax so computed without the 
benefit of section 327. revenue act of 
1918, amd the tax computed by reference 
to the representative corporations speci- 
fied in section 328. Seetion 327 (d), 
revenue act of 1918. 

Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Erlanger, 
N.C. Am overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: Fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1921, $53,643.23. 

A hearing was held June 25, 1929, The 
entire overassessment results from the 
determination of the tax liability on the 
basis of the consolidated net income and 
invested capital of the taxpayer and a 
certain other corporation which owned 
substantially all of its capital stock, and 
the computation of the tax liability on 
the basis of the fiscal year ended Aug. 
31, 1921, in order to conform to the 
method of accounting employed by the 
parent corporation in keeping its books 
of accounts, instead of for the calendar 
year 1921 upon which basis a separate 
return was filed by this taxpayer. Sec- 
tion 240 (b) (1), revenue act of 1921; 
articles 633 and 638, Regulations 45. 


tax, against which such credit is taken, 
which the taxpayer’s net income (computed 
without deduction for any income, war- 
profits and excess-profits taxes imposed hy 
any foreign country or possession of the 
United States) from sources without the 


United States bears to his entire net in-|' 


come (computed without such deduction) 
for the same taxable year. 

Section 222 (a) (5) of the revenue act 
of 1924 provides that: 

The above credits shall not be allowed 
in the case of a citizen entitled to the 
benefits of section 262 and in no other case 
shall the amount of credit taken under this 
subdivision exceed the same proportion of 
the tax (computed on the basis of the tax- 
payer’s net income without the deduction 
of any income, war-profits, or excess-profits 
tax any part of which may be allowed to 
him as a credit by this section), against 
which such credit is taken, which the tax- 
payer’s net income (computed without the 
deduction of any such income, war-profits, 
or excess-profits tax) from sources) without 
the United States bears to his entire net 
income (computed without such deduction) 
for the same taxable year. 

Section 222 (a) (5) of the revenue 
act of 1926 is identical with the fore- 
going provision of the revenue act of 
1 e 

As petitioners received no income | 
from sources without the United States 
during the taxable years 1923 to 1926, 
inclusive, their cases do not come within 
the scope of the provisions of the laws 
quoted, entitling them to claim the 
amount of the taxes paid to the repub- 
lic of France, during the years 1923 to 
1926, inclusive, as a credit against the 
tax due the United States. 

The language of section 222 (a) (5) 
of the revenue act of 1921, limits the 
credit, if any, to which petitioners are 
entitled to an amount not in excess of 
the same proportion of the tax against 
which ysuch credit is taken which the 
taxpayer’s net income (computed with- 
out deduction for any income, war-profits 
and excess-profits taxes imposed by 
any foreign country or possession of the 
United States) from sources without the 
United States bears to his entire net 
income (computed without such deduc- 
|; tion for the same taxable year). 

The petitioner’s net income from 
sources without the United States be- 
comes the numerator and their entire 
net income becomes the denominator of 
the fraction used in determining the 








jin the absence of any numerator to be 
used in determining the proportion re- 
| ferred to in section 222 (a) (5), namely, 
income from sources without the United 
States (and as none in the instant case) 
there is, obviously, no credit that can 
be allowed by virtue of such provision 
of said section, and as there is no other 
| Provision of the law which authorizes 
the credit claimed, no credit for the 
taxes paid by the petitioners to the re- 
public of France for the taxable years 
can be allowed as a credit against the 
income taxes paid the United States dur- 
ing such years, 1923 to 1926, inclusive. 
Reviewed by the Board. 





proportion set forth in that section, and | 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated October 1 








[Continued from Page 4.] 
Annotated Texas Statutes 
Edition). 

B. B. Bathing Park, Inc., Docket No. 
25917. 


‘ 

1. Where a corporation. during its 
taxable year 1922 becomes affiliated 
with two other corporations, held 
that separate returns for each of the 
corporations or a consolidated return 
for all of the corporations may be 


filed and that the basis so used will 
not constitute an election of basis 
binding for subsequent years. 

2/Where three corporations were 
affiliated throughout the taxable year 
1923 separate returns for each of the 
corporations or a consolidated return 
for the three corporations may be 
filed. 


8. Held, that where one corpora- 
tion of an affiliated group filed a 
separate return for 1922 and 1923 
the corporations may not now file an 
amended return on the consolidated 
basis, 


Edward H. Baker, Docket No. 25080. 


A loss sustained by the petitioner 
in 1922, held to be a “net loss” with- 
in the meaning of section 204 of the 
revenue act of 1921, and, therefore, 
deductible from net income for 1923. 
(Oscar K. Eysenbach, 10 B. T. A. 
716.) 


American Blind Stitch Machine Com- 
pany, Docket No. 11856. 

1. Where licenses to manufacture 
under patents were acquired before 
Mar. 1, 1913, in exchange for capital 
stock of unproven value, and in 1916 
the title to the patents was acquired 
for a nominal consideration, no 
amount may be included on account 
thereof in invested capital. ; 

2. In the same situation there is 
no basis on which depreciation can 
be coniputed. 


Bertram Marston, Thomas M. James, 
William H. Jones, Lewis W. Foster, 
Docket Nos. 16884, 18687, 18688, 21874. 

Evidence held insufficient to over- 
come respondent’s determination of 
value, 

Gardiner & Wells Co., Inc., Docket No. 

16838. 

Petitioner, an advertising agency, 
held not to have been a personal 
service corporation during the year 
1921. 

W. H. Ostenberg, Henry Haubens, Exec- 
utor of the Estate of Herman Rein- 
bold, Docket Nos. 19306, 34015 and 
11418. 

1. The basis for computing allow- 
ances for the depletion of certain 
mineral claims, determined. 

2. The petitioner, Ostenberg, held 
to have been regularly engaged in a 
trade or business during the years 
1921 to 1923, inclusive, within the 
meaning of section 204 of the reve- 


(1926 


I. 





Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. { 


nue act of 1921, and to be entitled 
to the benefits of that section. 














Where National Posting Machines 
protect savings accounts— 


* 


Chesapeake Bank 
Colonial Trust Co. 
Equitable Trust Co. 
National Marine Bank 
Park Bank 
United States Trust Co. 
Union Trust Co. 

‘ Western National Bank 


In Baltimore 


Baltimore banks through the installation of National 
Posting Machines have given their depositors a pro- 
tection and service never before possible. The instal- 
lation of these machines has been a profitable move 


for the banks and is much appreciated by depositors. 


The National Posting Machine 
FOR \SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Product of The National Cash Register Co. 
‘Dayton, Ohio 
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upreme Court 


Substitution of Equivalent Elements 
In Device Does Not Avoid Infringement 


rollers which are claimed to infringe. Claim Is Restricted 





Identical Objective 





The defenses are invalidity of the patent 


i d noninfri t by defendanit’s de- 
Found to Be Attained | 224 »minfringement by defendant's de 





Two Devices Declared to Op- 
erate in Substantially the 
Same Manner 





Claims in a patent calling for only a 
slight change over the prior art should 
be narrowly construed, but not so nar- 
rowly as to withhold protection of the 
actual invention as limited by the claims, 


The prior art is shown by some 13 
patents and three types of skate rollers 
manufactured by the Winslow Skate 


Company, which also makes the device}. 


alleged tv infringe. 
The court ix satisfied that no anticipa- 
tion has been shown, and I do not under- 
| stand that defendant claims that tech- 
| nical anticipation is found in any single 
| patent or device. But it is strenuously 
| contended that the prior art shows want 
|}of novelty and noninvention and that 


if that is possible under such construc-| question has given the court some dif-| 


tion, according to a ruling of the District) fculty. 

Court for the Northern District of Ohio. | Robber tires with a central inner 
This ruling was made by the court in! fange were old, as shown by Bartleti 

holding that the Ware patent covering| 569151 and Nice 71518. Centrally aper- 


to the tire has long been recognized. 


rollers for roller skates is valid an 
that it is infringed by a device includ- 
ing substituted equivalents. : : 

It is evident that the patent in suit 
has not been anticipated, it was fur- 
ther held, when others having knowledge 
of the prior art patents did not produce 
the device of the patent in suit, which 


‘has gone into extensive use. 





WALTER WARE AND CHICAGO 
ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 


Vv. 
THE W. BINGHAM COMPANY. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
Equity No. 2513. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 6, 1929 

WEsT, District Judge—In the con-| 
struction of ball-bearing rollers for} 
roller skates, the desirability of a com- 
bination of a comparatively hard metal 
for the ball races or bushings next the 
hub and a softer but stronger material 
for the rest of the structure extending | 


Two methods were employed to meet 
the situation. Ware, in his patent 
1110360, issued in 1914, used a pair of 
bushings extending about half the dis- | 
tance from hub to tire and these he 
flanged by turning the edges along the 
periphery or greater circumference, out- 
wardly. The balls rolled inside this 
hard casing, and its separate halves were 
held firmly together by inwardly extend- 
ing flanges of a side plate on one side of 
the roller and of a body plate on the} 
other, both formed of softer metal. The 
steel tire tread was a part of this body | 
plate, and the edge of it was turned over 
the opposite side plate in such fashion | 
as to hold the structure together, the 
side plate having legs which prevented 
its being forced inward. 


Same Result Obtained 


Through Morton Patent 

Morton patent 1429158, issued in 1922, 
accomplished the same result but in a 
different way. His soft metal side plates | 
extended from hub to and including tire, 
the tire of which was made wide enough | 
so that the free edge could be turned | 
over the outer edge of the opposite plate 
and hold the parts together. The hard | 
ball races were inserted as liners to these 
side plates, by which they were kept in| 
place. Both these rolls had steel tires. 

On Oct. 2, 1923, the patent in suit, No-| 
1469344, was taken out by Ware. The| 
objects of the invention are stated thus: 
“to provide a built-up structure which is 
equipped with a resilient tire, may be 
readily assembled, is composed of simple 
parts, few in number, and is capable of | 
remaining rigidly unitary when in serv- | 
ice.” The construction by which those 
objects are said to be accomplished re- | 
tains the bushings or ball-races with the | 
outwardly turned flanges and also side 
plates, now called clamping rings, having | 
inwardly extending flanges interfitting 
with the flanges of the bushings and 
bearing against and holding the bushings 
in position, substantially as in the for- 
mer Ware steel-tired roller. 

But as a resilient tire was now called 
for, various alterations in the former 
structure were necessary. From the for- 
mer body 
moved, and the legs or steps taken from 
the former side plate, resulting in two 
similar metal rings flanged as above 
stated, to bear against the bushings. 
These rings are sufficiently wide to per- 





| tured bushings or ball races are shown by 
Everett 1021362; Ware 1110360; Leake 
1312855; and Morton 1429158, and in the 
Leake roller the bushing forms the web 
of the roller. It is said that with the dis- 
closures of these patents before him, any 
skilled mechanic wanting to perfect a 
built-up metal roller carrying a rubber 





To Specific Points 





Small Change ‘Over Prior Art 


Invention 





their outer edges by a hard substance | 
|and at their inner edges by one some- | 
| what harder. | 
The claims of the patent which are | 
before the court, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 8, are 
theld valid. In view of the state of the 


such construction. 

Claim 1 is limited by its express lan- 
guage to a roller having bushings form- 
ing the web of the roller. A bushing is 
a lining to reduce friction. Standard 
Dict. Strictly, the members termed | 
bushings in the patent are improperly 
named, but the specification and drawings | 
make clear what is meant by the term. 


Is Held to Show | 


| 


prior art they should be narrowly con-| |! potents—cConstruction of Claims—Broad or Narrow— 


In view of the state of the art, claims for smal] change should be nar- 
rowly construed, but not so as to withhold protection of the actual invention 
| as limited by the claims, if that is possible under such construction.— 


| strued, but not so as to withhold pro- | 
tection of the actual invention as limited | 
by the claims, if that be possible under | 


Employment Contracts 











Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 





Index and Digest 





SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards 


usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 








Patents—Patentability—Evidence— 


Patents 


Patents—Infringement—Substitution of Equivalents— ; ; 
Claim for patent is not infringed if any one of the elements is omitted 

without the substitution of an equivalent, but infringement will be found 

when equivalents are substituted accomplishing the same result in_ sub- 

stantially the same manner.—Ware et al. v. W. Bingham Co. 

Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily 1840, Oct. 2, 1929. - 


(D. C., N. D. 


Prior patents do not anticipate patent when others in the art with the 
prior patents before them did not produce the device of patent in suit which 


has gone into extensive use.—Ware et al. v. W. Bingham Co. 


(D. C., N. D. 


Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily' 1840, Oct. 2, 1929. 






Ware et al. v. W. Bingham Co. (D. C., N. D. Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily 1840, Oct. 
2, 1929. “4 


Patents—Rollers for Roller Skates Valid and Infringed— 

Patent 1469344 to Ware for Rollers for Roller Skates, claims 1, 2, 3 and 
8 valid and claim 2 infringed. Ware et al. v. W. Bingham Co. (D. C., N. D., 
Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily 1840, Oct. 2, 1929. 













|exercise of mere mechanical skill, 





tire and composed of few and simpie/ The so-called bushings, under the lan- 
parts so put together as to be rigid and] gyage of this claim must and do form 
durable, could be expected to produce the|the web of the roller, i. e., the portion 
device of the patent or its cquivalent. of the roller connecting the hub with the 
_And by a diagram it is shown how}yim or tire. In the device of the patent 
simple it was to remove the steel tread|the tire is seated upon the flanges of 
from the Ware roller (Patent 1110360),|these race plates or bushings. But in 
reform the side plates so as to accommo-|the device complained of we tind bush- 
date such a tire as shown by Nice 871518,| ings employed as liners of side plates, 
or Bartlett 560151, and then fasten the| which side plates form the web of the 
whole together firmly by the three rivets.| roller. While these bushings may add 
Certainly it could be done and was done,|strength to the side plates, they do not | 
but to the mind of the court the doing of | form the web of the roller. 
it constituted invention rather than the| nothing between the hub and the tire 
save the bushings, those parts would not | 
be connected, and we would have no 
operative roller. This claim is not in- | 
fringed. 


Removal of Steel Tread 
Shown to Be Simple 


Were there | 


'Right of Actors’ Association to Control 
Employment Contracts of Members Upheld 





Requirement Restricting Agencies Through Which En- 
gagements May Be Arranged Held to Be Lawful 





be deemed a combination cf employers, 
as appellants contend, or a “labor union,” 
as appellee insists, is a matter disputed. 
To us it appears that in fact the policy 
adopted is aimed at improving their 
position from both aspects; but whether 
they be viewed as employers or employes 
would seem to make no difference. 


The right of the Actors’ Equity 
Association to require members to 
obtain employment only through 
agents and personal representatives 
having permits from the organiza- 
tion was sustained by the Ciréuit 
Court of Appeals. for the Second 





j}anything respecting holding a_tire in 
means which should at fhe same | 


From the testimony (Rec. p. 23-25) it 
appears that the Winslow Company de- 
veloped a rubber-tired roller at the sug- 
gestion of the War Department for use 
by messengers in office building in 
Washington,-and by others. Yet, with 
all the above disclosures except those 
of Leake and Morton before it avail- 
able, the Winslow Company produced its 
so-calied type C, (exhibit H) a wholly 
different and evidently much less satis- 
factory rubber-tired roller than was 
later devised by’ Ware and covered by 
the patent in suit. If mere mechanical 
skill was all which was required, then |} 
we might expect that this concern, ac-| 
tively in the roller-skate business and} 
undoubtedly familiar with the teachings | 
of Bartlett, Ware’s former device, and 
that of Nice 871518; would have pro- 
duced something at least resembling the | 
device of the patent or the device 
claimed to infringe, in 1915, instead of 
1926. See Rec. 47. 

Neither the Bartlett, Nice or Wyatt | 
rolls, which were rubber-tired taught 


| 


} 


place by 
time hold the race plates or bushings 
tightly together. The patents for the} 


But if they are examined, it will be seen | 
that in Everett 1021362; Ware 1110360; | 
and Morton 1429158, the edge of the 
steel tire being turned over one of the 
side plates, itself furnished the required 
holding force, so that when the steel 
tread should be removed to let in a rub- 


| While in claim 1 the bushings are | 


steel-tired rolls came nearer doing this./can be said to be bushings at all—and 


Claim 2 covers a roller having a resil- | 
ient tire with an annular flange project- | 
ing inward, a central hub, a pair of 
bushings supported upon the hub, a pair 
of rings on opposite sides of the bush- | 
ings for clamping them together,\ said 
rings engaging the sides of the tire 
flange and the adjacent portions of the 
body of thé tire for transmitting to it 
a portion of the load. 


Functions of Bushings 


Form Point of Dispute ; 

Infringement of this claim seems to 
depend upon whether the true bushings | 
or liners of the device alleged to infringe | 
can and should be deemed the equivalent 
of the so-called bushings, which are | 
really race plates forming the web of 
the roller, in the device of the patent. | 
And whether the side plates extending 
from hub to tire of the former are the 
Te of the “rings on opposite sides 
of the bushings” which are claimed. In 
every other respect the claim clearly 
reads on the device complained of. 


| 


| 


limited to such as form the web of the 
roller, in claim 2 that characterization | 
is omitted and they are claimed as “bush- 
ings supported upon the hub.” If they 


in view of the gunction they perform in 
forming a hardened raceway for the 
balls, I think they can—then they are 
bushings supported upon the hub, even 
though the balls intervene between them 
and the hub. The bushings of the de- 








ber tire, something entirely new would | 
have to be provided. 


Reconstruction of Plates 
Would Be Necessary 


And further, reconstruction and re-| 
designing of the side plates would be | 
necessary, not merely the removal of a| 
steel tire or tread and its replacement | 
by one of rubber. In Brown 1186074 we} 
find a rivet helding together the outer | 
portions of the steel tired roller which | 


}in turn bear against and hold the race| jacent portions of the body of the tire 


plates in position. But it is testified | 
that plates or bushings are put in by 
drive fit in a separate operation, (Rec. 
64-f) and the roll uses two sets of balls 
and two ball races instead of gne. 


steel roll and is at least suggestive of 
such use as it is put to in the device of 
the patent. 

Leake 1312855 also shows a _ rivet 


| are on opposite sides of the bushings for 


| : . | : 0 How-|tire, but that should not be important. 
plate the steel tire was re-/ever, the rivet is present in the Brown] They 


vice complained of are supported upon | 
the hub in the same way; they perform 
every function of plaintiffs’ bushings 
which is disclosed by this claim, and I 
do not see that the fact that they do 
not form the web of the roller saves 
them from infringing claim 2. 

The side plates in the device com- 
plained of, perform all the functions of 
the rings in the patented device. They 


clamping them together, and they engage 
the sides of the tire flange and the ad- 


for transmitting to it a portion of the 
| load. The engagement is in somewhat 
different form from the way the plain- 
| tiffs’ rings abut and support plaintiff’s 


clamp the bushings together, 
though the, force they exert is applied 
| over practically the whole of the outside | 
|surface of the liners, instead of by| 


| flanges operating to press them together 


Circuit. 

Publication of the decision of the 
court was begun in the issue of Oct. 
1. The full text proceeds: 

Beyond doubt each individual mem- 
ber of Equity, acting independently, is 
legally privileged to refuse to employ 
Mr. Edelstein on any terms, or to offer | 
to employ him on terms of the offerer’s 
dictation. Fed. Trade Comm. v. Ray- 
mond Co., 263 U. S. 565, 573, 44 S. Ct. 
162, 68 L. Ed. 448, 30 A. L. R. 1114. He 





may make his offer identical with the 
standards set up by Equity, and may in-} 
clude thereia a requirement that Mr. | 
Edelstein shall consent to modify an} 
existing contract with him or with an- | 
other. A refusal to deal on any other 
terms would violate no right of Mr. 
Edelstein; he is privileged to accept or | 
to reject the offer, and the fact that he 
will lose fhe new business if he refuses 
to modify his existing contracts would 
be quite immaterial. The question is | 
whether an actor is privileged to com- 
bine with fellow actors in refusing to 
deal except on these terms, when their 
concerted economic power is such as to 
present to plaint#f the alternatives of 
accepting the terms offered or losing his 
New York business in the legitimate and | 
musical comedy fields. Here the motive 
with which the confederates act becomes 
a very important, if not the controlling, 
factor. The district court says: 

“In so far as the purpose is to de- 
prive plaintiff of new business because he 
refuses to surrender old contracts, the 
primary object is to injure him.” 
Abolition of Favoritism 
Sought by Equity 

With this we cannot agree. If a 
personal representative has outstanding | 
with an Equity member a contract which 
provides, for example, a 15 per cent com- | 
mission, it is self-evident that he is sub- 
jected to the temptation to find em- 
ployment for the old client rather than 
for a new one with whom he has con- 
tracted for only a 10 per cent commis- 
sion, regardless of the relative profes- 
sional qualifications of the two. New 
clients will be at a disadvantage because | 
of the old contracts. On the other hand, | 
if the rate of commission is the same in| 
both contracts but the new contract con-! 
tains a guaranty of employment which 
the old one does not, the new client :s 


| 


Counsel agree that both employers and 
laborers may respectively organize to 
strengthen their bargaining power in the 
economic struggle, and that the legal 
principles applicabie to each group are 
the same. The motive of benefit to the 
industrial group will often justify a 
collective refusal to deal with one who 
will not accede to terms which promote 
the interests of such group, whether it 
be composed of laborers or of employers. 
See Nat. Fireproofing Co. v. Mason 
Builders’ Assn., 169 F. 259, 269, 26 L. 
R. A. (N. S.) 148 (C. C. A. 2); Nat. Pro- 
tective Assn. v. Cumming, 170, N. Y. 
315, 63 N. E. 369, 58 L. R. A. 135, 88 
Am. St. Rep. 648; Bossert v. Dhuy, 
221 N. Y. 342, 117 N. E. 582, Ann. Cas. 
1918D, 661; Wilson v. Hey, 232 Ill. 
389, 396, 83 N. E. 928, 16 L. R. A. (N. 
S.) 85, 122 Am. St. Rep. 119, 13 Ann. 
Cas. 82; Macauley Bros. v. Tierney, 
19 R. I, 255, 338 A. 1, 37 L. R. A. 455, 
61 Am. St. Rep. 770; Bohn Mfg. Co. 
v. Hollis, 54 Minn. 228, 55 N. W. 1119, 
21 L. R. A. 337, 40 Am. St. Rep. 319; 
Booker & Kinnaird v. Louisville Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 188 Ky. 771, 224 
S. W. 451,.21 A. L. R. 531. We think 
that that motive supplies justification 
in the instant case. Therefore, unless 
we must say that because of Equity’s 
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Three Decisions Announced 


On Trade Marks and Patents 


In the issue of Oct. 1 of the Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office are pub- 
lished the following decisions in trade 
mark and patent causes: : 

Sauquoit Paper Co., Inc., v. Weistock, 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents (IV 





|U. S. Daily 732, May 25, 1929). 


Tom Huston Mfg. Co. et al. v. Clyde 
Iron Works Sales Co., Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit (IV U. S. 


| Daily 902, June 14, 1929). 


Servel Corporation v. Weber Showcase 
& Fixture Co., First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

The issue of the Official Gazette also 
announces the grant of letters patent 
from Patent No. 1729602 to Patent No. 
1730341, inclusive. 





‘Aurnorizep Statements ONLY Are Presented HeretN, Berna 


PuBLIsHED WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE: UniTepD States DalLy 


Insurance Laws 





Supreme Court to Interpret Provisions 
And Pass on Validity of Insurance Laws | 


—_——_—————_.. 
Diversity of Issues Involved in Number of Appeals Pend- 
ing for Decision at Coming Term 





Questions pertaining to various phases 
of insurance law and recoveries under 
policies of fire, life, war-risk, and health 
insurance are raised in several cases on 
the docket of the Supreme Court of the 
United States for its consideration and 
decision at the coming term. 

The payment of war-risk insurance to 
creditors of the deceased, the lowering 
of insurance rates in Missouri, total dis- 
ability and its place in a war-risk insur- 
ance policy, the status of a passenger in 
an airplane as a person engaged in “aero- 

| nautical operations,” false statements in 
applications for life insurance policies, 
and other insurance problems are among 
those found in some of the cases which 
ees will be called upon to ‘consider. 
one of the jurisdictional statements 
or petitions for writs of certiorari in 
these cases have been considered by the 
court. ; 


Evidence of Insurance 


In Damages Suit Challenged 

The rule adopted by the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska in permitting testimony to 
be introduced in a civil action for dam- 
ages to the effect that the defendant 
carried public liability insurance and that 
he was represented by counsel of the in- 
surance company, is involved in the ap- 
peal in the case of Harrington et al. v. 
Sloan, No. 90, on appeal from the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska. 

The admission of this testimony was 
objected to, the brief declares, on the 
ground that it was immaterial and in- 


competent and deprived the defendant of | 


his constitutional rights, in that the nec- 
essary effect of such evidence was to di- 
vert the attention of the jury from the 
real issues, and to invite it to render a 
verdict based upon the idea that the de- 
fendant carried liability insurance, in- 
stead of upon the merits of the ‘case. 

The petition for a writ of certioran 
in the case of Jones, etc., v. Whaley et 
al., No. 100, seeks a review of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina. 

The briefs declare that two questions 
are involved: (1) “When war-risk in- 
surance and compensation is paid to the 
administratrix of a deceased World War 
soldier who died intestate, are such funds 
subject to the claims of creditors?” and 
(2) “can an heir at law of a deceased 
and intestate World War soldier assign 
his prospective right of interest in the 
;war-risk insurance and compensation of 
decedent before the funds come into the 
after such funds come into the hands 
of the administratrix?” 


Missouri Insurance Law 
Unconstifutional, Says Brief 


The jurisdictional statement in the 
case of National Fire Insurance Co. of 
Hartford v. Thompson, etc., No. 104, de- 
clares that the litigation arose in a suit 
in equity to restrain the enforcement, 
operation and execution of section 6238 
pot the revised statutes of Missouri of 
1919 on the ground that it is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Acting under authority of the statute. 
the brief declares, the superintendent. of 
insurance of Missouri entered an order 
reducing insurance rates in Missouri 10 
per cent. The injunction was sought on 
the ground that such order was con- 
fiscatory and in violation of the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, 

Another case involving an insurance 
policy is that of H. Kobacker & Sons Co. 
v. Norwich Union Indemnity Co., No. 
111, on petition for a writ of certiorari 
{to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. 

The petition states that the question 
involved is whether an insurance com- 
pany may insert in blanks in a schedule 
to its policy language not calied for by 
its printed directions for filling in the 
blanks, apparently without asking as- 
sured, deliver the policy to an employe 
of the assured and then in case of loss 
set up these irresponsive statements a: 
a defense. 

A recovery under a policy of war-risk 











hands of the administratrix? or even| 





insurance issued by the Government is 
sought in the case of ‘United States v. 
Sligh, No. 125, on petition for a writ of 


certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- © 


peals for the Ninth Circuit. 

The Government takes the position 
that the plaintiff was not permanent]; 
and totally disabled in view of the fac 


that he did work continuously at a sub | 


stantially gainful occupation. 

The question of whether a passenge © 
riding in an airplane is one engaged i © 
“aeronautical operations” within th 
meaning of the insurance policy issue. 
to the respondent’s testator, is raised 1n 


the petition for a writ of certiorari iv 


the case of NeweYork Life Insurance (J. 
v. Gits, No, 172. " 
The policy contained a proviso t}) 
the policy should be null and void if | 
insured was injured or killed while 
gaged in “aeronautical operations.” 
The petition in the case of Uni 
States Fidelity & Guaranty-Co. v. Gu © 
ther, No. 179, declares that the petitic 7 
insured the respondent for automo’) 
liability insurance. The policy contai 
the provision that the petitioner wo} 
not be liable if an accident occur) 
while the car was being operated by ~ 
person under the age limit fixed by la 
An ordinance of the City of Lakewo 
Ohio, makes it unlawful for a person 
der 18 years of age to operate a MM. 
vehicle, the brief states, and the 
spondent’s car was being operated b, 
individual 17 years old. The petit’ ~ 
claims that this provision of the p 
has not’ been complied with. (F¥ ‘j” 
Daily 398.) 1% 


Automobile Operator 4 
Under Legal Age Limit a 
The question of,whether the deatu ') * 














the respondent’s testator from acute 1 f 


cerative endocarditis was caused by 4 
automobile accident in which he was 1! 
volved two months prior to death, w) 
be before the court should it grant tl. 
petition for a writ of certiorari in th 
case of Aetna Life Insurance Co. v. A)’ 
len et al. No. 223. The petitioner claims 
that this bacterial infection was net 


caused by the accident. ii 





The effective date of a life insuran 
policy issued to the petitioner’s tests 
is involved in the case of Matthew, e' 
et al. v. Union Central Life Insura. 
Co., No. 268, on petition for a writ » 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
peals for the Ninth Circuit. ®, 

Section 4220 of the Virginia code ~— 
1919 is involved in the case of Dodd %) 
Union Indemnity Co., No. 287, which % 
on a petition for a writ of ceritorari |) 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for t) 
Fourth Circuit. % 

The statute provides that all stat yi 
ments in an application for a policy -~ 
insurance shall be deemed represent: > 
tions and not warranties, and no state © 
ment in a policy shall avoid the policy 
unless it is untrue and is material. Th 
petitioner, the brief states, had mad: 
certain false statements as to his sala, 
and his former physical condition, ar 
the question is now raised as to wheth: 
they were untrue and material. 

The status of a life insurance poli 
issued to three persons and payable 
the survivor or survivors is raised 
the petition for a writ of certiorari 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for t 
Sixth Circuit in the case of Ross et 
v. White, etc., et al., No. 310. (IV 
S. Daily, 922.) 

The question of whether the petition 
was totally disabled from performing F 
duties as a surgeon is involved in the ca 
of Wilton McCarthy v. United Stat: 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., No, 368. Thi’ 
respondent contends that the petitioner 
was not so disabled. 

The problem of whether the respond- 
ents have complied with the provisions 
of a fire insurance policy that they 
should operate their sugar house during 
the grinding season is presented in the 
case of North River Insurance Co. v. 
Becnal et al., No, 380, on a petition for a 
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holding the two side plates constituting |on the line where they abut each other, 


likely to be favored in the matter. of 


mit the insertion between them of the|the bushings, in position, which latter 
inwardly-extending flange of the hard | grasp the centrally-positioned flanges of 
rubber tire. And instead of the former a steel tire. But that teaches nothing 
overlapping steel tire, holding the parts| respecting the holding in place of any 
together, the rings are held in position, | kind of tire and by the same means hold- 
and in turn hold the tire in its place be-|ing in place bushings, thus permitting 
tween them, and also hold the bushings,! the side plates and bushings to be made 
by means of three rivets which are simul- | of different grades of metal. 
taneously set by a punch press in the Ordinarily a presumption of novelty 
assembly of the parts. 
tire holds the rings apart and performs of a patent, and while the defendant 
the office of the former legs on the one| contends very forcibly that in this case 
side plate by preventing inward move-| the failure of the Patent Office to con- 
ment of either ring. sider the prior patents in this and other 
The claims of this patent, 1469344, re- | somewhat similar arts, destroys that pre- 
lied on by plaintiffs, are Nos. 1, 2, 3 and| sumption. I am not able to say that any 
8, and read as follows: |of the patents introduced were so per- 
“1. A roller having a resilient tire hay-| tinent to the precise matter under con- 


ing a central inner flange, centrally | sideration that their omission should | 


apertured bushings forming the web of | have that effect. 
the roller, a pair of rings adapted to| p ; 
clamp the bushings together and to en- | skates embodying the patented device 
gage the sides of the tire flange for| were made and sold by the Chicago Rol- 


holding it in position, and means for se-| ler Skate Company in large numbers and | 


curing the rings in clamping position.” | that it enjoys a substantial business of 
‘2, A roller having a resilient tire with | that character. 


The evidence shows that rubber-tired | 





an annular flange projecting inward, a/| 


central hub, a pair of bushings sup- 
ported upon the hub, a pair of rings on 
opposite sides of the bushings for clamp- 
ing them together, said rings engaging 
the sides of the tire flange and the ad- 
jacent portions of the body of the tire for 
transmitting to it a portion of the load.” 

“3. A roller having a resilient tire, 
a pair of plates provided with means 
for carrying the load, and clamping 


members engaging the tire and having | 
fianges for pressing said plates toward | 


each other for holding the parts as- 
sembled.” 

“8. A roller having a hub, an annular 
ball race, balls in said race, a pair of 


internally dished bushings bearing upon | 


said balls, a pair of clamping rings 
pressing said bushings together and in- 
terlocking with said bushings for pre- 
venting relative movement in a plane 
transverse to the axis, and a resilient 
tire engaged by said rings to be held in 
position thereby.” 


It is stipulated that the patentee Ware 


and his coplaintiff, Chicago Roller Skate | 
Co., are respectively owner of and ex- | 


clusive licensee under said patent, and 
that the defendant, The W. Bingham 
Company, is an Ohio corporation, with 
a place of business in Cleveland, where 
it has within six years of the filing of 
the bill sold skates equipped with the 


| ‘Rocker Invention’ Not 
| Found in Prior Art 


The plaintiffs insist that an impor- 
tant feature is found in the device of the 
patent, not found in the prior art, which 


they term a novel principle of its con- | 
This is the so-called “rocker | 


struction. 
action” of the rivets clamping the outer 
rings to the flange of the tire and at the 
same time holding the bushings or race 
| plates together. The patent nowhere 
claims or mentions any unusual action 
or principle resulting from the appli- 
| cation of the rivets. It does not appear 
that the parts are to be so formed that in 
assembling them this so-called rocker 
action is designedly set up. 

When the rivets are set, the outer 
parts or flanges of the clamping rings 
are drawn tightly against the flange of 
the tire, and the inner flanges tightly 
against the bushings, and that is all there 
is to it. 
ner flanges will engage a little before 
| the outer, or that the reverse may be 
true; or that they may engage at the 
same instant and with like force. The 
proof does not establish any “rocker 
action” or that either flange acts as a 
fulerum; and if it did, nothing novel 
would be shown—only the usual effect of 
drawing towards each other by rivet or 
screw two circular plates spaced apart at 





It is quite possible that the in- 


| as in the case of the device of the patent, 
| but this seems equally unimportant. In 
| both cases the force is applied by rivets 
| searing the clamping parts toward each 
| other. 


| Patents Produce 


| Similar Results 
True, these side plates do more than 


The flange of the| and invention arises from the issuance | the plaintiffs’ rings, for they form the | 


| entire web of the foller, and, therefore, 
|omitting the possible strengthening ef- 


|fect of the linings, they constitute the | 


| sole support for the tire, which in plain- 


placement. Equity believes that itis advan- 
tageous to its members, and to the theat- 
rical profession generally, to have all its 





members on an equality in respect to 
absence of favoritism on the part of 
a personal representative in securing 
employment on the legitimate and musi- 
cal comedy stage. The evils of unregu- 
lated employment agencies (using this 
term broadly to include also the personal 
represencative) are set forth in the de- 
| fendants’ affidavits and are corroborated 
| by common knowledge. See dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Stone in Rib- 





tiffs’ device is secured through the com- 
bined action of rings and bushings or 
}race plates. And they transmit all and 
| not a portion of the load to the tire. 

A claim for a combination is not in- 
fringed if any one of the elements is 
omitted without the substitution of an 
|equivalent. Veneer Mach. Co. v. Grand 
R. Furn. Co., 227 Fed. 419 (C. C. A. 6); 
Proudfoot Loose Leaf Co. v. Kalamazoo 
Co., 230 Fed. 120 (C. C. A. 6). But here, 
if it can be said that the devtee com- 
plained of omits either the bushings or | 
clamping rings provided for by claim 2, 
sufficient equivalents are supplied in the | 
side plates with their linings, and with | 
this device the same result is accom- | 
plished by substantially the same means 
}or their equivalents, operating in sub- 
stantially the same manner as is claimed 
for the device of the patent. Gordon 
Form Lathe Co. v. Walcott Mach. Wo., | 
32 F. (2d) 55 (C. C. A. 6). The court | 
holds that claim 2 is infringed. 

Claim 3 is not infringed, for there are 
no clamping members pressing towards 
| each other a pair of plates provided with 
|means for carrying the load, in the de- 
| vice complained of. In it, the pair of 


| plates carry the load and they are them- | Doerr, 214 F. 111, 120 (D.C. 


| selves the clamping members. I do not 
| regard the bushings or liners as provided 
| with means for carrying the load within 


any fair interpretation of that language | * 


in the claim. 

Nor does the court regard claim 8 as 
infringed. The patentee therein ex- 
|pressly limited the clamping rings for 
| pressing the bushings together to such 
as should “interlock” with said bushings; 
| and in the device complained of there is 
no interlocking between the side plates 
and their liners. 


| 
The usual decree may be entered in| 


accordance with this opinion, with costs 


| by 


| the economic 


nick v. McBride, 277 U. S. 350, 48 S. Ct. 
545, 72 L. Ed. 913, 56 A. L. R. 1327. 
Hence the requirement that, ce: a condi- 
tion to writing new business with 
Equity’s members, old contracts with its 
members must be made to conform to 
| the new standards, does not seem to us 
to justify an inference that the primary 
| purpose of the requirement is infliction 
| of injury upon pla:ntiff, and other per- 
| sonal representatives in a similar sit- 
|uation, rather than the protection of 
the supposed interests of Equity’s mem- 
bers. The terms they insist upon are 
calculated to secure from personal rep- 
resentatives better and more impartial 
service, at uniform and cheaper rates, 
nd to improve conditions of employ- 
ent of actors by theater managers. 
Undoubtedly the defendants intend to 
compel the plaintiff to give up rights 
under existing contracts which do not 
conform to the new standards set up 
_ Equity, but, as already indicated, 
their motive in so doing is to benefit 
themselves and their fellow actors in 
ic struggle. The financial 
loss to plaintiff is incidental to this 
purpose. See Gill Engraving Co. v. 
Ss. D. 


|N. Y.). 
| Whether in their relations to personal 
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THe UNITED States Dalty is de- 


livered to any of the leading New 


York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 








to the plaintiffs, and exceptions will be 
| allowed to both parties, 


of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 









© 1929 American Cigar Co, 


“CERTIFIED 


PROTECTION” 


“No risk if you smoke 
Cremo—All leaves are 
scientifically treated.” 


says Alfred W. McCann 


D. Litt., A.B., LL.D. 


Famous Pure Food Expert ~° 


Doyou remember the old, filthy 
shop where the man in the win- 
dow rolled the leaves with dirty 
ers... and spit on the ends? 
What a far cry this is from the 
modern method of manufacture 
used by Certified Cremo. 


your’ 


Certified 





emo 


THE GOOD §¢ CIGAR 
*. «THAT AMERICA NEEDED 
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Topical Survey 


Chief Justice Taft _ 
To Hold Conference - 
With Cireuit Judges 


Senior Jurists Will Give Re- 
ports on Status of Cases 
And Condition in Various 
District Tribunals 








The Chief Justice of the United States, 
William Howard Taft, will meet with 
the senior judges of the circuit courts 
of appeal on October 3, 4 and 5, in the 
annual conference of circuit judges called 
“to consider the status of the judicial 
business in the Federal courts of the 
‘eountry. 

1 According to statutory provisions (U. 
‘3. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 218), senior judges of 
ihe circuit courts of appeals are desig- 
ated to attend this annual conference, 
at in case of disability one of the junior 
idges may be called to represent the 
‘reuit. , 


t 


‘The statutory provision also declares | 
at the senior district judge of each} 


‘strict court shall file a report with the 
“nior circuit court judge of their re- 
Tective circuits as to the condition of 
“Je business in that district court, in- 
cluding the number and character of 


eases on the docket, the cases disposed of | 


td the cases pending in the court. 
i) Suggestions as to ways and means of 
wibediting the administration of justice 
1¢ » included. 

“Nhe senior circuit court judges pre- 
thet these reports at the conference, to- 


her with a report of the condition | 
cep Ne Circuit court dockets. A compre- | 


for sive survey of the conditions of the 
thr imess in the courts is called for by 
law, together with plans for assign- 
. ats and transfers of judges to or from 
}.,,uits or districts where justified by 
he state of the docket or condition of 
,ousiness. Suggestions are then sub- 
itted to the various courts as may seem 
n 
fre of business. 
" The Attorney General is directed by 


ayoctdon 218 to submit a report to the| 
‘conference as to the condition of the 


‘courts of the United States, with par- 
‘ticular reference to causes or proceed- 
jngs in which the United States may be 
‘party. 

ats ‘ 
yupreme Court to Decide 


«Appeals in Insurance Cases 





‘ [Continued from Page 8.] 
- “it of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
sdpeals for the Fifth Circuit. 
. Fhe question of whether the appellee’s 
atrue answer to a question propounded 
m an application for insurance that he 
vad never been refused insurance in any 
3ther company is ‘sufficient grounds upon 
which to refuse to pay an accident and 
health insurance policy is involved in the 
case of Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
‘pany of America v. Campbell, No. 400, 
“sa petition for a writ of certiorari to the 


@ Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 


Trcuit. The petitioner contends that the 
‘Msured had been refused a policy in an- 
ther company on account of high blood 
‘essure. 

The next article -in this series, 
presenting according to subject mat- 
ter the cases on the docket of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 

1 will summarize those cases involv- 
t ing admiralty law and affecting the 
. shipping industry. 


ohanges Announced 
In Foreign Service 


an 





Consul at Mazatlan Transferred 
' To Ciudad Juarez 





William P. Blocker, now American con- 
sul at Mazatlan, Mexico, has been trans- 
ferred to Ciudad Juarez, according to an 
announcement of foreign service changes 
iust made public by the Department of 
tate. The announcement follows in full 
Taxt: 

The following changes have occurred 

1 the American Foreign Service since 

ept. 21, 1929: 

Stuart Allen, of Minnesota, now as- 
gned to the Foreign Service school in 
‘e Department, assigned vice consul at 
ientsin, China. 

Charles A. Bay, of Minnesota, now as- 

rned third secretary at Bangkok, Siam, 
‘signed third secretary, Bucharest, Ru- 

ania. 

William P. Blocker, of Texas, now con- 
ul at Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mexico, as- 
igned consul at Ciudad Juarez, Chihua- 
waa, Mexico. 

Claude A. Buss, of Pennsylvania, new 
asigned to the Foreign Service school 

the Department, assigned to Peiping, 
;:ina, as attache for language study. 
iiWarren M. Chase, of Indiana, now as- 
. ‘ned to the Foreign Service school in 

» Department, assigned vice consul at 

isterdam, Netherlands. 

?rescott Childs, of Massachusetts, now 

e consul at St. Michaels, Azores, as- 
signed vice consul at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. 

Gaston: A. Cournoyer, of New Hamp- 
shire, now vice consul at Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, assigned vice consul at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. 

Durward Grinstead, @ Massachusetts, 
resigned as vice consul at Hamburg, 
Germany. 

Williaf H. Hunt, of New York, now 
consul at Guadeloupe, French West In- 
dies, assigned consul at St. Michael’s, 
Azores. 

Royal R. Jordan, of Massachusetts, has 
resigned as third secretary at Bucharest, 
Rumania. 

Henry §. Villard, of New York, now 
assigned to the Foreign Service ‘school 
in the Department, assigned vice consul 
at Teheran, Persia. 

Leslie E. Woods,+ of Massachusetts, 
onsul now detailed to the Department, 
ssigned consul at Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
iario, Canada. 

Noncareer: Andrew Gilchrist, of New 
York, now vice consul at Leipzig, Ger- 
many, appointed vice consul at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. ’ 

Ralph H. Hunt, of Massachusetts, now 
clerk in the consulate general at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, appoited vice consul 
there. 

Floyd Sears, of New Jessey, has re- 
signed as consular agent at Salaverry, 


eru. 
Donald C. Wilcox, of New York, now 
clerk in the consulate at Rome, Italy, 
sappointed vice consul there. 
John A. Willey,.of California, has been 
appointed consular agent at Matagalpa, 


jcaragua, 


the interest of uniformity and expedi- } 
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Standards Established for Fruit 


And Vegetables 


as Aid to Trade 





Federal Grades Facilitate Marketing by Placing Grower 
And Purchaser on Common Ground 





Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





By Wells A. Sherman, 


Specialist in Charge, Fruit and Veg- 
etable Division, Bureau of Agri- 
cuftural Economics 


N THE early days of the fruit and 
vegetable industries when all pro- 
duction was close to the consuming 

center, direct contact between the pro- 
ducer and the first buyer was the rule. 
Such grading as was done was de- 
termined by the judgment of the pro- 
ducer or the requirement of an indi- 
vidual buyer. Any standardization 
which went beyond this was the re- 


sult of regrading or reconditioning by - 


the wholesaler. 


When shipments began moving. in 
volume under refrigeration and over 
long distances, and many dealers com- 
peted in the sale of like products, 
some degree of standardization be- 
came almost imperative. For some 
commodities this need was met by co- 
operative marketing organizations or 
by the larger shipping agencies which 
established brands or trade marks un- 
der which a certain degree of uni- 
formity was maintained. Even at best 
this uniformity could be depended 
upon for only a single season for if 
the quality of the crop in the particu- 
lar locality was notably different in a 
succeeding year the quality of the 
goods packed under the brand was 
likely to be generally higher or lower 
than before. 

* * 

A little later came the efforts of 
certain States to facilitate trade by 
requiring that shipment of certain 
products conform to a fixed scale of 
grades, and sometimes forbidding ship- 
ments which did not comply with the 
minimum specifications for the grades 
established. 


However, the administration of such 
laws was so lacking in, uniformity as 
between the different States, while 
policies within a single State were 
subject to such variation from year 
to year or from administration to ad- 
ministration, that the buying public 
placed little confidence. in most State 
grades or State systems of grading. 

* * & 

THIS situation prompted the Office 

of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture, upon its organization in 
1913, to undertake nation-wide studies 
of the problems involved in fruit and 
vegetable standardization. With the 
exigencies of the World War came the 
first recommended United States 
Grades for nation-wide application. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has continued in its Fruit and 
Vegetable Division the work thus be- 
gun, the development of which cannot 
be detailed in an article of this length. 
However, we have now officially rec- 
ommended United States grades for 
47 fresh fruits and vegetables, many 
of which are the accepted basis for 
most of the trading in the commodity. 
Others are still experimental and all 
are subject to change when experience 
has shown how they may be improved 
upon. 

~ * * 

The procedure in determining the 
quality specifications which should be 
adopted for a product is to obtain first 
the general ideas of the trade as to 
the differences in quality which de- 
termine differences in price. Trained 
men then endeavor to apply these 
ideas to the crop as it is actually 
grown in the principal centers of pro- 
duction. 


The ideas of the growers are then 
compared with the ideas of the dealers 
and specifications for the various 
grades of the product are then worked 
out so as te bring the bulk of the 
commercial production into the No. 1 
grade for the product. , Provision is 
usually made for a higher or premium 
grade and for at least one lower grade. 
The number of grades differs for dif- 
ferent commodities. 

a aK 
THE general policy has been adopted 
wherever practicable of “separating 
size from grade, the theory being that 
in most products the grade should be 
determined by the quality factors, the 
average size or maximum or minimum 
sizes offered by the seller being sep- 
arately stated thus: “U. S. No. 1 
barreled apples, 2%-inch minimum;” 
or. “Extra Fancy Spitzenburg apples 
125s,” meaning that the apples are 
substantially uniform and of such size 
that 125 fill the standard box. 


Broadly speaking, any differences in 
quality which materially affect the 
selling price of the product must be 
taken into account in determining 
which defects may be included in or 
excluded ‘from any particular grade. 
In short, the grades are intended to 
be measures of commercial value which 
will be bought and sold at distinctly 
different prices. 


When the specifications for the 
grades of any product have been for- 
mally recommended copies are dis- 
tributed on request throughout the 


oa 


a 


entire industry, and it then becomes 
possible for the minds of .the seller 
and the buyer to meet in the discus- 
sion of the quality of products offered 
for sale at a distance from the buyer’s 
place of business. 


In the beginning many misgivings 
were felt, even by leaders in the in- 
dustry, concerning the possibility of 
developing standard _ specifications 
which could be applied uniformly to 
the same product .as grown through- 
out the United States. It has been 
found, however, that, almost regard- 
less of differences in size and appear- 
ance, there are certain quality fagtors 
involvjng freedom from the blemishes 
and injuries to’ which the product is 
usually subject which are applicable 
to it wherever grown. 


* * * 


HEN the industry became con- 

vinced of the success of this work 
the demand for the development of 
standards for almost every sort of 
fruit and vegetable became insistent. 
It was impossible to make observa- 
tions extending over a period of years 
before issuing recommended grades as 
a basis for trading. Obviously, the 
crops of. one or two seasons which 
it has been possible to observe during 
the process of developing national 
grades at high speed may not prove 
to have been typical of the crop as 
grown over an average of several sea- 
sons. 


Therefore the Department has never 
suggested that any of its recom- 
mended grades for fruits and vege- 
tables be made mandatory by Con- 
gressional enactment, and has looked 
with misgiving upon the practice in 
many States of making either these 
or other grades mandatory through 


legislation. 


* * * 


Experience demonstrates that the 
grade specifications first determined 
upon can almost always be modified 
with advantage to the industry within 
a few years. Sometimes it is found 
that an additional grade is needed, 
sometimes that the line between a No. 
1 and a No. 2 should have been drawn 
so as to include more of an average 
crop in the No. 1, or exclude more 
from it. 


Actual experience in the successful 
and general merchandizing of the 
product on the basis of the grades rec- 
ommended is the only proof of their 
adequacy. 


* * * / 


SINCE it seems that the formulation 

of commercial grades for perish- 
able products can never be an exact 
science, continuous’ research in this 
field is actively carried on. If rec- 
ommended grades do not come into 
speedy and general use studies must 
be made in the shipping districts and 
in the markets to determine what 
othex bases of trading are preferred 
or why dealers do not insist upon de- 
liveries on the basis. of the official 
grades. Such studies conducted 
through a ¢rop season almost invaria- 
bly lead to such modifications of the 
grade specifications as will bring them 
into more general use. 


Again, it will be found that un- 
usual seasonal conditions in some part 
of the country will cause a product 
to show some peculiarity or defect for 
which no provision is made in the 
grade specifications, and it must be 
determined by studies on the ground 
just what change in the language of 
the grades is necessary to meet the 
situation fairly. 

* * * 


In short, the industry has arrived 
at the point where it depends upon 
the Division of Fruits and Vegetables 
to solve its problems of standardiza- 
tion and to formulate the descriptive 
language of the commercial grades 

- into which the bulk of any of these 
perishables should fall. The grades so 
established become the basis of quo- 
tations for the Market News Service 
and for inspections under the Food 
Products Inspection law. Nearly all 
foreign buyers of American fruits are 
now insisting that their purchases con- 
form to the official grades and that 
“ fact be attested by official inspec- 
ion. 


Our work in standardization is prob- 
ably more fundamental to the fruit 
and vegetable trade than is any other 
activity of this Bureau. It is prob- 
able that what has been already ac- 
complished by the Department in this 
field has done more than any other 
one thing to bring order out of the 
chaos which arose in the fruit and 
vegetable trade when immense quan- 
tities began to be shipped over long 
distances. making it necessary that 
business be transacted between buyers 
and sellers of perishables a continent 
apart.’ Standardization, however, had 
progressed much further on paper than 
it had in actual merchandizing prac- 
tice prior to the inauguration of the 
Food Products Inspection Service de- 
scribed in a following article. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government. are 
‘shown the practical contacts between divisions and bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organization. 


The twelfth article, to be 


printed in the issue of Oct. 3, also will deal with “Food and Food Products” 
and is contributed by Wells A. Sherman, Specialist in Charge of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 


Agriculture. 





THs vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of adminis- 


trative mechanism. 


No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 


farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 


of what the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 





HE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 

costs, if they are sure they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being 
applied with good business sense and management, 


—WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 





MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 

grouping related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to under- 
stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them, Such & survey 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929, 
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Financial Assistance | British and Germans Lead in Visas 
' Given Immigrants for Two Months 


For Relief of Famine 


In China Discouraged Figures for July 





Conditions Do Not Warrant 
Appeal for American Sub- 





and August Show Irish Free State Rank- 
ing Third for Period 





Immigrants from Great Britain, Ger-|quota. Reports on many other visas for 


many and the Irish Free State obtained 


scriptions, Say Red Cross | the largest number of visas during the 


Commission 





Publication of the report of the 
American Red Cross Commission, 
appointed by President Hoover, find- 
ing that conditions in China do not 
justify financial aid from the United 
States to relieve famine conditions, 
was begun in the issue of Sept. 30 
| and continued in the issue of Oct. 1. 
| The full text proceeds: 

In addition to this issue of bonds, 


|national zovernment has provided free! Andorra 


jrailroad transportation for relief sup- 
| plies, eliminated customs duties and 
| promised protection from bandits for re- 
|lief personnel. It also has given free 
| transportation to emigrants sent from 
}crowded famine districts to the more 
| sparsely populated lands of Manchuria. 

| Civil War Hindered Relief 

| It is but fair, in referring to the some- 
| what meager and comparatively ineffec- 
| tive participation of the Chinese govern- 
|ment in famine relief, to call attention 
to the fact that China has been torn by 
‘civil war and is not yet freed from her 
| preoccupations with armies and hostile 
military leaders, while her new govern- 
ment has still to reach a point of assured 
| stability. Indications are not lacking 
that in the future China’s interest in the 
welfare of her people will show a grati- 
|fying awakening. 

The organizations most frequently en- 
countered and actively engaged in relief 
work were the China International Fam- 
ine Relief Commission, provincial gov- 
ernment committees, foreign missions, 
the Salvation Army, the Chinese Red 
| Cross, and the Swastika Society. In the 
province of Honan, is a committee for 
|the transportation of famine sufferers, 
| which has an extensive program of as- 
sisting emigrants in moving to Man- 


| 





izations are contributing to this work or 
are themselves carrying on relief pro- 
| prams. Their work, however, is less 
| widespread than that of the organiza- 
| tions named, and in many instances is 
limited to a few committees. 


| The program of the China Interna- | 


| tional Famine Relief Committee, having 
‘a centralized control, is the only one 
| out the various famine areas. The re- 
| lief work which it is doing consists in 
{general of labor projects. such as irri- 
gation works, road builditig and dikes. 
| sale of cheap grain (or P’ing T’iao), and 
| contributions to gruel kitchens managed 
| by ther organizations. 4 

| “The relief programs of the provincial 
| governments, while they vary as_be- 
tween provinces, include the same char- 
acter of relief as that being rendered 
by the China International Famine Re- 
| lief Committee, although P’ing T’iao and 
| gruel kitchens are the principal features 
|of their program. The relief programs 
| of the foreign missions, Salvation Army, 
and Swastika societies include gruel 
kitchens, refugee camps, in other words, 
| free relief projects. These gruel kitch- 
‘ens or refugee camps are in some in- 
stances partially supported by the China 
International Famine Relief Commission 
or the provincial governments. 

Lack of Cooperation Shown 

During its éxtensive study of famine 
| areas and the relief measures employed 
in many communities, your Commission 
| found little or no cooperation among the 
relief organizations operating in the 
same fields. On the contrary they mani- 
fested a surprising ignorance of each 
|other’s work. An attitude of indiffer- 
| ence, even of suspicion, was occasionally 
noted. 

It is obvious that much effectiveness 
is lost by these relations of aloofness 
|among the agencies. The increased 
| Power and momentum which result from 
| united effort would be reflected in added 
strength for each unit in the combined 
|action. Failure to take advantage of 
| this well established principle is equiv- 
alent to accepting a smaller return for 
| the money and effort expended, when a 
larger return is available at no greater 
cost. , 

The fact should be strongly stressed 
that famine relief in China is chiefly a 
matter of the purchase and transporta- 
| tion of grain. The grain is to be found 
}in Chinese territory, and in many in- 
| stances of famine, grain for relief pur- 
poses has been available in neighboring 
| provinces. 
| The grain need not be ground or made 
| 
| 





into bread, or in any way prepared for 
consumption. It should be delivered in 
proper quantities at proper times to the 
famine sufferers in their own or nearby 
| villages, leaving to them its conversion 
into food. Every village is supplied with 
|the simple stone rollers by which the 
grain is crushed for use. 

This method of relief giving reduces 
organization and administrative costs to 
a minimum. It permits the people of 
| the famine region to remain in their 
homes, to hold their families together, 
|Jook after their lands and_ stock and 
| other small belongings. It permits them 
|to supplement their dry food rations 
| with roots and leaves of certain herbs 
and bushes and even of the shredded 
| bark of elm trees. In a word, it holds 
family and-community life together and 
| prevents the demoralization inevitable 
| when famine is allowed to drive families 
to distant places for work or food. 
Peasant Governed by Custom 

The Chinese peasant is perhaps as 
much the creature of custom and tradi- 
tion as any class of people in the world. 
His family, his gods, his land, his habits 
of work, his ingrained industry and 
thrift, fix him in a groove from which 
it is hard for him to break away. To 
the question then, “Does not the supply 
of free food to the famine sufferer in- 
duce laziness and a desire to hold on to 
this free support as long as possible?” 
the answer would seem to be that~ the 
life routine passed down for centuries 
from father to son can scarcely be 
broken down by a temporary supply of 
food without cost. The possible harm is 
greatly reduced by the fact that the 
normal home life is uninterrupted and 
the usual home and community responsi- 
bilities and associations are unchanged. 

Much has been said in favor of employ- 
ment upon the construction of public 
works as means of relief for famine 
sufferers. In principle this method is 
probably sound and doubtless would have 
the support of students of social work. 
Nevertheless, 





churia. Numerous other relief organ- | 


| which is reasonably uniform through- | 


two-month period ended Aug. 31, accord- 
ing to the monthly list of quota visas 
issued, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of State. The statement follows in 
full text: 


The following figures represent visas 





which quota numbers have been allotted 
to distant consulates are received by the 
quota control officers only after the end 
of the month for which allotted. 

The figures given for visas issued at 
the end of a given month are, therefore, 
in some cases, especially in the quota for 
Great Britain and northern Ireland, pro- 


€ |visional in character and are less than 
actually reported as issued under each} the total obtained at a later date. 


Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, total quota, 1929-30, A; number of quota immigrant visas granted since June 30, 
1929, preference, B; nonpreference, C; balance on date indicated, D: 

A _B Cc 





the plan involves features | ¢j) of 














ployment is strongly supplemented by 
free relief, it cannot prove satisfactory 
because it reaches only a small propor- 
tion of those entitled to help. 

For example, an irrigation project in 
the province of Suiyuan was expected 
to give employment to.15,000 men, whose 
earnings could scarcely have supported 
more than 75,000 persons. The number 
of famine sufferers that area, how- 
ever, has been estimated as high as 
2,000,000. 


It is important that the American peo- 
ple who give funds to China under the 
urgency of poignant appeals to save 
starving millions should realize that 
their gifts may be expended upon proj- 
ects which, however valuable, bring aid 
to a much smaller number of persons 
than the same amount of expenditure 
would help if applied to other forms of 
relief. z 

A program of prevention is essen- 
tially the responsibility of government, 
and cannot under any circumstance be 
developed to a worthwhile extent until 
such time as a stable and efficient cen- 
tral government is established. 

In the Summer of 1928, Dr. C. T. 
Wang, minisger of foreign affairs in the 
Chinese government, speaking with John 
Earl Baker, who represented China 
Famine Relief, Inc., said with emphasis 
that the Chinese government does not 
wish foreign organizations to undertake 
in China relief projects which involve 
the construction of public works. He 
said that such works affecting rivers, 
highways, and the property and rights 
of Chinese citizens should be the sole 
concern of the government of China, 
that the government itself needed no 
charitable assistance. 

He added that if charitably inclined 
Americans wished to help the Chinese 
government they might do so by buying 
its bonds. On Aug. 20, 1929, this com- 
mission was afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity also to discuss this subject with 
Dr. Wang in Nanking. He holds clearly 
to the same views expressed to Mr. 
Baker a year ago. 

China’s problems are enormous, com- 
plex, and inseparably interwoven with 
each other. They have been vastly in- 
creased by the political chaos which pre- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 





Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 





Title 23—Highways 


H. R. 4442. Mr. Sutherland, Alaska. Pro- 
viding for a study regarding the construc- 
tion of a highway to connect the north- 
western part of the United States with 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory and 
Alaska, in cooperation with the Dominion 
of Canada; Roads. 


Title 25—Indians 


8S. 1785. Mr. Wheeler. Providing for the 
construction of roads 6n the Blackfeet In- 
dian reservation in the State of Montana; 
Indian Affairs. , 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

8S. 1784. Mr, Swanson. Appropriating 
money for improvements upon the Gov- 
ernment-owned land at Wakefield, West- 
moreland County, Va., the birthplace of 
George Washington; Library. 


Title 43—-Public Lands 


H. R. 4441, Mr. Korell, Oreg. Authorizing 
» Secretary of the Interior to lease or 
sell certain land in Clackamas County, 
Oreg., to the Portland (Oreg.) Local Coun- 
Girl Scouts, Inc., for use as a Sum- 


which to this Commission seem open tolmer camp for Girl Scouts; Public Lands. 


* 
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Army Orders 


Lt. Col. Joseph F. Barnes, F. A., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to the Panama 
Canal Dept. 

Maj. Henry R. Smalley, Q. M. C., detailed 
to duty with the Organized Reserves, of 
the Third Corps Area, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capt. John H. Irving, Cav., from Fort 
Clark, Tex., to the Presidio of Monterey, 
Calif. 

Capt. William H. Houston, M. C., from 
Fort Mason, Calif., to Fort Meade, S. Dak. 

Capt. Charles B. Wickins, Q. M. C., re- 
tired upon his own application. 

Wrnt. Offr. William F. Sliney, resigna- 
tion of comn.ission accepted. 

Capt. Stewart D. Hervey, Inf., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to duty with the Or- 
ganized Reserves of the Ejghth Corps 
Area, Houston, Tex. 

Tech, Sgt. Frank Butler, Ord. Dept., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Balti- 
more, Md. 

Each of the following reserve officers, 
to duty at Washington, D. C.: Lt. Cols. 
George Stuart Brady, Ord. Res., Edward 
Francis Mahady, Sn. Res., Frederic Kirk 
Knowlton, Ord. Res., Majs. Stuart Knight 
Baker, Sig. Res., Charles Trott Harding, 
Q. M. Res., George Francis Lyon, Air Res., 
Andrew Michael Platoff, Spec. Res., Walter 
Cooper Sanders, Spec. Res., Clement Sey- 
mour Ucker, Spec. Res. Capts. Chris Dal- 
las Backus, Spec. Res., Edyjin Cox, Spec. 
Res., John Francis Ploegef, Engr. Res., 
Robert Craddock Sutton, Engr. Res., ist 
Lt. Edward Grant Hayward Jr., Q. M. 
Res. 

Capt. Leverett Camp Stone, Spec. Res., 
to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Col. Hugh Harrison Tolman, Q. M. C. 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Wrnt, Offr. William T. Dillon, resigna- 
tion of commission dccepted. 

Staff Sgt. William F. Pascoe, appointed 
warrant officer, A. M. P. S., Fort H. G. 
Wright, N. Y. 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Kenneth G, Castleman, ors. July 
3 issued by C. in C., Asiatic Fit., modified. 
5 pommand Subm. Base, Pearl Harbor, 











Lt. Comdr. Isaac Schlossbach, det. Naval 
Academy about Oct. 5; to duty, involving 
flying as head of Air Dept. (U. S. S. 
Wright). 

Lt. Comdr. Homer C. Wick, det. com- 
mand VF Sqd. 1B (U. S. S. Saratoga), Air. 
Sqds., Battle Fit., about Oct. 10; to aide 
on staff, Air. Sqds., Setg. Fit. 

Lt. Julius A. MeNamar, det. Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington, D. C., about Sept. 
27; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Cecil B. Gill, det. VT Sqd. 2B 
(U._S. S, Saratoga), Air Sqds., Battle Fit.; 
to VB Sqd. 1B, Air. Cots, Battle Fit. 

_Lt. (jg) Wendell S. Taylor, det. Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y., about 
Sept. 26; to continue treatment, Nav. Hosp., 
Washington, D. C, 

Ens. William R. D. Nickelson Jr., ors. 
Sept. 24 to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., 
revoked. 

Lt. (jg) John H. Korb (M. C.), to con- 
tinue duty involving flying U. S. S. Lex- 
ington. Ors. Aug. 30 revoked. 

Lt. Harry H. Bloxham (S. C.), relieved 
from all active duty; to home. 

Gun. Gardner J, Douglass, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to U. S. S. California. 

Chf. Elec. Oscar E. Dannegger, det. U. S. 
S. Argonne about Nov. 1; to Nava] Ob- 
servatory, Washington, D. C. 

Chf. Elec. Biven M. Prewett, det. U. S. 
S. Tennessee about Oct. 20; to U. S. S. 
Rigel. 

Chf. Elec. William A. Vick, det. U. S. S. 
Detroit; to Subm, Base, New London, Conn. 

Elec. Charles D. Koon, det. U. S. S. Colo- 
rado; to Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Elec. William W. Townsend, det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif., about Oct. 23; 
to U. S. S. Argonne. 

Elec, George L, Van Slyke, det. U. S. S. 
California; to Subm, Base, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H. : 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received 
coca 
Library of Congress: | 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 











The Chi- 
nese gods of wealth; a lecture delivered 
at the School of oriental studies, Uni- 
versity of London, on 26th March, 1926. 


Aleksieev, Vasilii Mitchailovich. 


36 p. London, Pub. by the School of 
oriental studies in conjunction with the 
China society, 1928. 29-18305 
Allen, Eleanor Wyllys. The position of for- 
eign states before French courts. 42 p. 
N. Y¥., The Maemillan co., 1929. 


29-18202 
Anthologia graeca. Selections. English. 
The Greek anthology, selected and 


translated with a prolegomenon by Shane 
Leslie. 234 p. N. Y., D. Appleton, 1929. 
29-26783 

Birosel, Dionisio Martinez. The action ef 
bromine on certain mixed ethers, by , . . 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of lowa, 
1926. Reprinted from the Journal of the 
American chemical society, 51 (1929).) 
5 p. Easton, Pa., Mack printing com- 
pany, 1929. 29-18193 
Blair, Mary Constance. Sporogenesis- in 
Reboulia hemisphaerica. p. 377-400, illus. 


Chicago, 1926. 29-18195 
Buranelli, Prosper, ed. The cross word 
puzzle book. Thirteenth series. A thir- 


teenth anthology of fifty-five new cross 
word puzzles selected as the best of the 
thousands submitted to the New York 
world, published here exclusively for the 
first time, and edited by ... F. Gregory 


Hartswick, Margaret Petherbridge. 134 
p. N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 1929. 
29-18213 


Collins, Archie Frederick. Boys’ and girls’ 
book of outdoor games, by .. . illus- 
trated by the author. 274 p., illus. N. 
Y., London, D. Appleton and co., 1929. 

29-18215 

Coppersmith, Sophie Louise. Further stud- 
ies of the properties of the amylase of 
Aspergillus oryzae or taka diastase. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia — university, 
1929.) 38 p. N. Y., 1929. 29-18196 

Crews, Hall. Old Salem, now a part of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, by . . . 
photographs by Kenneth Clark, measured 
drawings from the George F.. Lindsay 
collection. (The monograph series re- 
cording the architecture of the Amer- 
ican colonies and the early gepublic. vol. 
xv, no. 2.) p. 31-44, illus. N. Y., R. FP. 
Whitehead, 1929. 29-18304 

Darkis, Frederick Randolph. The theory of 
partial polarity of the ethylene bond and 
the existence of  electro-isomerism. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Mary- 
land, 1928. Reprinted from an article 
by M. S. Kharasch and . . . published in 
the Chemical reviews, vol. v, no. 4, De- 
cember, 1928.) p. 571-602. College Park, 
Md., 1929. 29-18197 

Daughters of the American revolution. 
Ohio. Ohio state history of the Daugh- 
ters of the American revolution, com- 
piled and edited by Annie Jopling Lester 
(Mrs. A. Vane Lester). . 640 p., illus. 
Greenfield, O.; The Greenfield printing 
& publishing co., 1928. 29-18226 

Daukes, Sidney Herbert. The medical mu- 
seum, modern developments, organisation 
and technical methods, based on a new 
system of visual teaching. 183 p., illus. 
London, The Wellcome foundation, 1929, 

29-18233 

Davidson, Edward I. Making money in 
stocks is a matter of making investe 
ments intelligently. 100 p., illus. w. Y., 
1929. 29-18217 

Dondo, Mathurin Marius. .. . Modern 
French course. (Fraser and Squair gram- 
mar series.) 546 p., illus. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and co., 1929. 29-18211 

Dunn, Arthur William. Community civics. 
Rev. Boston, 547, 34 p., illus. N.}Y., D. C. 
Heath & co., 1929. 29-18218 

Frye, Prosser Hall. Visions & chimeras. 
277 p. Boston, Marshall Jones co., 1929. 

29-18239 

Fuel guide publishing co., Appleton, Wis. 
Fuel and heating guide (revised). 32 p., 
illus. Appleton, Wis., Fuel guide pub- 
lishing co., 1929. 29-18292 

Galland, Joseph Stanislaus. Prozres:*ve 
French reader, by ... and Armand B 
Du Gord. 210 p. N. ¥, Lhe sinc a 
co., 1929. 29-18246 

Gibson, Henry Richard. Gibson’s suits in 
chancery; a treatise setting forth the 
principles, pleadings, practice, proofs and 
processes of the jurisprudence of equity, 
with illustrative forms of pleadings, 
writs, orders, reports, decrees and other 
proceedings in suits in chancery from 
their beginning to their ending and many 
practical suggestions for solicitors and 
masters, by .. . 3d ed., rev. and brought 
to date by John A. Chambliss. 1,320 p. 
Cleveland, The Baldwin law book co., 
1929. » 29-18200 

Hamilton, Hughbert Clayton. The effect 
of incentives on accuracy of discrimina- 
tion measured on the Galton bar. (Ar- 
chives off psychology, no. 103.) 73 
illus. N. Y., 1929. 

Henry, Sir Edward Richard, bart. ... 
sification and uses of finger prints. (6th 
ed.) 142 p., illus. London, Printed and 
pub. by H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 

29-18299 

Hoffmann, M. M. The Catholic sponsors of 
Iowa. (Iowa Catholic historical society. 
Collections, no. 1.) 17 p., illus. Dubuque, 
1929. 29-18228 
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~ PAGE TEN 


Modern System 
Of Education Is | 
Widely Adopted 


High Schools Reorganized) 
On Junior-senior Basis in 
Nearly All States, Says Bu- 
reau of Education 











Administrative reorganization of sec- 
ondary schools on the junior-senior high 
school basis by the States has become 
so widespread that there is hardly a sec- 
tion of the United States which has noi 


been affected by it, according to the Bu- |]} 


reau of Education, Department of the In- | 
terior, in a statement just made public. 
It involves either a system of six ele- 
mentary grades, three junior high schooi 
grades, and three senior high school 
grades, or a six-year junior-senior higt | 
school unit, or three or four-year junior 
high school systems. The full text of 
the Bureau’s statement follows: | 
Reorganization is the key word in the 
development of the modern secondary | 
school. Administrative reorganization | 
on the junior-senior high school basis has | 
become so widespread that there is) 
hardly any section of the United States 
which has not been affected by it. Reor- | 
ganized schools appear in every State of 
the Union. Oe 
Pennsylvania, for example, along witi 
other States, is adapting its secondary- 
school program in accordance with the 


junior-senior high school plan. ih; 


Three Steps Involved | 


Three rather definite steps are to be 
noted in this development. They are as 
follows: i 

First, the first and second class cities 
(population above 30,000) are reorgan- 
izing for the most part on the“6-3-3 basis 
—six elementary grades, three junior 


thigh school grades, and three senior high |}! 


school grades. ns 

Second, the third class cities (popula- 
tion 5,000 to 30,000) have, for the most 
part, favored the six-year junior-senior 
high school unit. | 

Third, fourth class districts (popula- 
tion below 5,000) have developed six- 
year junior-senior high schools or three 
or four-year junior ‘high schools. sl 

In many cases the reorganization | 
movement has been accelerated because 


of the necessity of providing additional | i 
facilities to meet the demands of an ever- | |} 


increasing secondary-school population 
on the one hand, and the natural growth | 


in elementary-school enrollment on the |}| 


other. 

Of the 1,173 secondary schools in 
Pennsylvania in 1927-28, 144 were or- 
ganized as junior-senior high schools. 
Ninety-eight of these were classified by 
the department of public instruction 
and 46 were in preliminary stages of de- 
velopment. 

The enrollment in six-year 
schools in Pennsylvania ranges from 50 
to 2,500. The size of the teaching staff 
in these schools ranges from 4 teachers | 
to 100 teachers. | 

! 
| 


Schools Are Separated 





Wherever possible, an effort is made ||) 


to separate the elementary school from | 
the secondary school. 
be housed together, the building should | 
be arranged to facilitate the administra- | 
tion of the elementary and secondary | 
school divisions. | 

Teacher-preparation standards 
now higher for senior high school | 
teachers than for those in the junior 
high school. This has necessarily led | 


to insisting on the college certificate for |]) 


teachers entering teaching in the junior- | 


senior high school. When reorganization | 


is first effected, however, many success- 
ful elementary school teachers must be 
absorbed in the new organization. Ad- 
justments are necessary to care for these 
teachers, many of whom make the finest 
type of junior high school teachers. | 


Advantages Enumerated | 


Among the advantages ofgthe junior- 
senior type of school organization for 
the smaller communities, the following 


are outstanding: | 
Financial.—Since the same rooms and ||| 


equipment may be used by both junior | 
and senior high schools there is little 
duplication of equipment in the junior 
and senior units where the six-year 
school is used. In small schools, full use 
of special rooms and equipment is se- 
cured by bringing both units under one 
organization and all pupils from grades 
7 to 12 are given an opportunity to use 
laboratory, library, and physical educa- 
tion facilities. 

Teachers.—Special supervisors can be 
made available to both units when they 
are combined. In the smaller communi- | 
ties, a better balance with regard to in- 
structors is secured, due to the fact that 
pupils in grades 7 and 8 have the services 
of well-trained secondary-school teach- 
ers. 

Articulation.—Matters of the classifi- 
cation of pupils, supervision, personnel 
work, etc., can be more readily worked 
out when under one principal and one 
faculty; thus the six-year junior-senior 
organization provides splendid opportu- | 
nities for articulation. : 


Charles M. Schwab Denies | 


Statements by Mr. Shearer | 








[Continued from Page 7.1. 
straighten out the matter with Mr. 
Bardo,” Mr. Shearer said. 

“In February, 1928, they still listened 
to this talk about your being a German 
spy?” Senator Allen asked. Responding 
in the affirmative, Mr. Shearer explaingd 
that he went to Mr. Bardo and asked 
what the difficulty was. Mr. Bardo said 
he could not state other than that he 
objected to my further employment, the 
witness said, 

“You deny. the statements, then—do 
you?—that you tried to use blackmail?” 
Senator Allen inquired. “I do, emphati- 
cally,” the witness answered. 

“However, the testimony is clear that | 
the shipbuilders regarded the amount 

aid you as covering your employment, 
isn’t it?” Senator Allen asked. The wit- 
ness replied that the companies kept 


| 


is published in every Monday issue. The page 
Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


high | |) 


Where all must! ]| 


| 
are ||) 


jhad certain confidential 
What was its source?” Senator Allen 
asked, 


in Paris,” was for the renewal of public- | 
ity 
arrangement with the American ship-| 

building council, he said, did not incluge | @reater Returns on 
an understanding that he should go to| 
Italy, but that he considered that he was | 
doing their work by the trip. 

“Into this hearing have been brought | Would increase returns from the annual 
ithe names of various organizations, in-|¢TOP of the United States by many mil- 
cluding the National Security League, | 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- |: : ) 
tion, the American Legion and the Na-| St, just made public by the Department 
tional Committee of Defense,” Senator 
Allen said. 
by any of these organizations?” 

“No, sir, I have never been employed 
by them, but I have 
speaker,” Mr. Shearer said. 

“Who has been bearing the expense 
of the mass of propaganda that has, been 
going out since your employment?” 


gaged by the Hearst publications to send 
out material to secure an expression of 
opinion from 
izations. 
“When did your employment with Mr. | 
Hearst close?” Senator Allen asked. 


all of my connections closed,” the wit- 
ness replied. 
my value as 
publications. 


Mr. Hearst?” 


“The pay amounted to $2,000 a month, 
this amount to cover all 





sending him to Washington for activities 
which were not included in his agree- 
ment, 


A% A f af? ~m- 


ographic and otherwise,” 
said. 

f “Did Mr. Hearst pay you for material | 
“Upon your going to Geneva, did thei sent from Geneva?” the Senator 
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Accounting 


Taxation 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Page 4 


Awards to six taxpayers in adjust- 
ment of tax overassessments by Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Page 4, Col. 6 

Board of Tax Appeals rules no deduc- 
tion may be taken from income for tax 
paid on residence in France. (Wallace 
et al. v. Commissioner.) : Page 4, Col. 1 


Board of Tax Appeals rules cost of 


not deductible from income as los 
(Press Publishing Co. et al. v. Commis- 
sioner.) Page 4, Col. 2} 


See special index and digest of tax | 
decisions on page 4. 


Communication | 


| 





Postal Service 


Postmasters urged by Department to | associations 


~— She Anited States Daily 
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lantic, to southern and western 
Page 2, 


Railroads 


Rate decisions announced by the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 
Calendar of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, Page 6| 


Rate complaints filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Page 6 


August statistics of revenues and ex- 
| penditures of Pennsylvania, Southern! endless wool blankets. 
_of| Pacific Co.-Pacific Lines, and Illinois 
purchase and elimination of competing | Central railways. 
companies is capital expenditure | 
OSS. | 


Page 6, Col. 1 


New England and Central freight 
request rehearing on 


expedite requisition of postal supplies freight rates on iron and steel. 


for Christmas holiday period. 


| 
Page 10, Col. 7| 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Denver & Rio Grande Western and 


Post Office adopts system of paying | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ask 


employes by check. 


Air mail contractors divided on plan | 
for downward revision of pay for car-| 
rying mails. Page 2, Col. 3} 


Postal Department considering study 
of ocean mail routes with view to ex- 
tending system. Page 6, Col. 3 


Radio 
Royal investigating committee recom- 


mends government control of radio in| 
Canada. Page 1, Col. 3 


Columbia Broadcasting System ap- 
plies to Radio Commission for permis- 
sion to install 50,000 watts, highest | 
transmission power allowable, in Sta- 
tion WABC, New York City. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Telegraph and Telephone 


State Department announces that) 
rules governing international communi- 
cations by wire or wireless, in code, as 
adopted at Brussels’ telegraph confer- | 
ence, became effectipe Oct. 1. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Distribution | 


Aviation 


Canadian aviators enable engineers 
to establish new record in making elec- 
trical .survey between Vancouver and 
Bridge River. Page 5, Col. 7 


| 

First plane for service from New} 
York to Buenos Aires ready to fly| 
Chilean route of New York-Rio-Buenos 
Aires line, according to Department of | 
Commerce. Page 1, Col. 6) 


Senator Bingham opposes proposal 
to place control of air traffic in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 3, Col. 5| 


War Department announces plan to | 
instruct surgeons in aviation as means 
of providing more adequate medical 
service for flyers. Page 2, Col, 4 | 


Clarence M. Young takes oath as As- | 


sistant Secretary of Commerce for Avi-| circuit court sustaining right of actors’ | 
Page 2, Col. 4| association to restrict members in ar-| 


ation. 


Exporting and Im porting 


Hard rubber exports show gain for | 


six-month period, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Page 6, Col. 3 


Canada leads world in exports of 
crude gypsum, according to statistical 
summary of Bureau of Mines. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Exports of agricultural 


( implements 
set new high record for 


first eight 


months of 1929, according to Depart- | 
Page 1, Col. 1| 


Industrial development of South and | 


ment of Commerce. 


western trend of population ascribed as 
causes for diversion of exports for 
Latin-Am@rica from ports of North At- 


shipbuilding* companies know that you! quired. 


contacts and nothing more. His | 


| 


“Have you been employed 


served them as 


“W. R. Hearst.” 


Mr. Shearer said he had _ been en- 


various patriotic organ- 


“When you ealled this investigation, 


“T was told that this ended 
a writer for the Hearst 


” 


“What pay were you receiving from| 


‘expenses, sten- | 
Mr. Shearer 





and steel. 


Commission by the 
Grande Western Railroad Co. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Commission} loans to colonies due to increase in} by Bureau of Standards as standard | 
Nov. 22 on) outflow. of gold from Bank of Eng-| for construction work, finds wide ac- 
anti-trust complaint brought against land, according to Department of Com- | ceptance, says Department of Com- | 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 7 

Page 6, Col. 1) 


Western railroads protest proposed | 


will hear oral argument 


| Sea, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Page 3, Col. 7 permit to use each others terminals. 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Abandonment of line not used since 
1923 is asked of Interstate Commerce 
Denver 


Interstate Commerce 


freight rates on livestock. 


Page 6, Col. 4; 


Shipping 


New safety of life at sea convention 


signed in London last May will contrib- 
ute to increased life. and safety, accord- | 
ing to report made by Adm. J. G. Taw- | 
resey, chairman of Shipping Board’s 
general committee on safety of life at} 
Page 3, Col. 1} 
|or application of insurance laws pend- 


Senator Ransdell says shipping inter- 


ests will revive agency to promote ma- | 


rine welfare. Page 2, Col, 1 


Galveston civic 
plaint with Shipping Board charging 
rates at Houston are discriminatory. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Interstate Commerce Commissidn 
denies petition of Inland Waterways 
Corporation asking for partial vaca 


tion of a suspension order on rates! 


in the South. 
Executive 
M anagement 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 
Continuation of full text of ruling of 


Page 6, Col. 5 


ranging employment contracts 
agents. (Gillmore y. Edelstein.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 


See special index and digest of latest 
Federal court decisions on page 8. 


with 


See accounting, taxation. 


Labor 


_ Senate Committee postpones action in 
inquiry of injunction against Philadel- 


phia labor organization. Page 2, Col. 4| 
| turers for assurance of better prices 


Laws Affecting Business 


Chief Justice Taft to, hold confer- 
ence with senior judge? of the cir- 
cuit courts of appeals, to discuss status 
of pending cases, Page 9, Col. 1 





He said that at Geneva he 


“But I did not know; Was in the employ of the shipbuilding| 
companies and that he did not receive) 
However, | Pay from other sources. 


‘Good Seeds Increase 


Profits on Potatoes 





Crop Are Urged by Specialist 


The use of high-grade seed potatoes 


lions of dollars, according to a report 
from Dr. William Stuart, potato special- 


of Agriculture, 


Until recent years, Dr. Stuart claims, 


practically no progress has been made in 
increasing the potato yield per acre, The | 
average acre production 
about 94 bushels, he says, and was only 
98 bushels in 1922. Since 1923, however, 
the yield is said to have average 113.7 
bushels per acre. 

The Department’s statement follows in| 
full text: 


Up until five or six years ago the aver- | 
age potato grewer in the United States 
did not produce very many more bushels 
to the acre than growers did 60 years 
ago. 


in 1868 was 


The average production in the United 


States is still very much lower than in 
Canada, Great Britain, and European 
countries outside of Italy. 


It is possible to account for the in- 


crease in acre yield during the last few 
years, Dr, Stuart says, only by assum- 


ing that it is very largely due to a more 
{general use of certified seed 


potatoes 


and to the gradual improvement in the 
| quality of the stock produced. 
| he says, show 


Statistics, 
rather conclusively that 


i up to the last five yerrs, the increased | 
in-| total production ‘has been due to in-|n 


a 


orts. 
ol. 5 


Page 6| 


Proposed advance in lumber rate 
from Georgia and Alabama are sus- 
pended by Interstate Commerce Com- 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Chicago, Wilwaukee, St. Paul & Pa-| sions. 
cific and Chicago & North Western au-| 
thorized to construct track for 
change of traffic at Faulkton, S. Dak. 


inter- | 


| ing group. 


| panies 
suspends freight rates on scrap iron|teported to Department of Commerce. 
Page 6, Col. 7) 


& Rio 


' Treasury. 


interests file com-} 


Production | 





by 4) 


jby following carefully one or more 


Annual | 


}control over the 


cise their combined 





Patents 


* Decisions in three patent and trade 
mark cases published in current issue 
of Official Gazette of Patent Office. 

Page 8, Col. 5 


District Court, Northern District of 
|Ohio, rules patent on rollers for roller 
skates is valid and infringed. (Ware 


Tariff 


Customs Court reduces tariff on 


! 
| Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
asks inquiry by Tariff @ommission into | 
movement of American capital abroad. | 


Page 1, Col. 2 








Contained in Today’s Issue 


Summary of All News 








| 


et al. v. W. Bingham Co.) Page 8, Col. 1 | 


Page 5, Col. 1| 





Senate expected to vote Oct. 2 or 3) 
on elimination of flexible tariff provi- | 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Trade Marks 


Decisions in three patent and trade | 


{mark cases published in current issue 


of Official Gazette of Patent Office. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Trade Organizations 
_Manufacturers of plate glass in Bel- 
gium form cartel under control of bank- 
Page 5, Col. 5! 
Merger of several Australian com-| 
involving $2,000,000 capital is) 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Fireance | 


| 
Banks and Banking 


London stock market reacts against | 


Page 7, Col. 1) 


merce statement. 
Corporation Finance | 
See distribution, railroads. | 
Government Finance 
Daily statement of the United States 
Page 7 


Insurance 


Diversity of issues presented in num- 
ber of inSurance cases before Supreme 
Court. Page 1, Col, 5} 


, 
Number of appeals involving validity 


Page 8, Ca]. 6 


ing in Supreme Court. 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 


| York market. Page 7 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Food and Food. Products, an article | 
by Wells A. Sherman, Fruit and Vege- | 
table Division, Agricultural Economics | 
Bureau, discussing the ‘establishment of 
standards for fruits and vegetables as 
an aid to marketing. Page 9 


Continued development of reclama- | 
tion projects in West recommended by 
Dr. Elwood Mead-in address at Ogden, 
Utah, Page 5, Col. 2 


Department of Agriculture predicts 
reduction of 6 per cent in 1929 yield| 
of crops. Page 1, Col. 3| 


Senate Committee debates program 
of aiding agriculture at hearing on 
qualifications of Farm Board members. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Average of prices of farm products 


; declined slightly in month ended Sept. 


15. 


Tobacco growers of North Carolina| 
at conference in Washington, D. C., de- 
cide to ask cooperation of manufac-| 


Page 1, Col. 6 


for crop to avoid catastrophe to pro- | 
duction industry. 
Page 1, Col. 4} 


Use of high grade seed potatoes} 
urged by Dr. William Stuart, of De-! 


D _you! The witness replied in the nega-|creased acreage rather than to increased | engaged in the business of acting a8 per- 
information? | tive and stated that he did not receive |acre yield. 
| pay for the page display used | 
{Chicago paper concerning the Geneva! 
“Yes, they knew that I had it,” Mr.| conference. 
Shearer responded. 
who sent it, as it was mailed to me with- 
out indication as to its source. 
I was sufficiently familiar with naval af- 
fairs to know that it was correct.” 


The witness explained that his sailing | 
for France in 1927, to “renew contacts | 


The use of high-grade seed potatoes 
would increase the returns from the 
potato crop of the country by many mil- 
lions of dollars, Dr. Stuart maintains. 
The quality of the seed may be improved 


the several systems of production de- 
veloped by potato specialists. These are 


described in Farmers’ Bulletin 1332-F, 
Seed Potatoes and How to Produce Them, 
recently issued by the United States De-| work with suspended members, 30 you 
|partment of Agriculture. 
be obtained from the Department free as 


long as the supply lasts. 





Actors Association Upheld 


In Contract Restrictions 





[Continued from Page 8.} 
New York City, it 


with him until 
we 


he 
see no basis 


a problem more appropriate for the, 
legislatures than for the courts. But, 
In any event, no authority has _ been 


cited which appears to require us to|deemed a notification that managers were 
threatened refusal of|0t to hire through plaintiff, until he se- 


hold illegal the 


Equity’s members to deal with plaintiff 
On 
the contrary, the cases most nearly in 
;point sustain the appellants. § 


except upon the terms proposed. 


. 
See 
nenbaum v. N 


7, 95 N, Y. S. 


7, 222; Macauley 
Tierney, supra; 


Am. 


No Boycott Shown 


. ’ 


| sent decree is postponed to Nov. 6 by | 


of | Maire, 


Copies may 


supply of actors in 
is illegal to exer- 


power against the|to your advantage as to ours. 1 e ° * 
“The penalties we are attaching to American Aid Discouraged 


For Famine Relief in China 


obtains a permit, 
for the injunction. 
Whether the welfare of society requires |rily drastic. 
the curtailment of economic power when 
the group which exercises it is in com- 
plete control of a particular industrial 
or commercial field would seem to be 
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partment of Agriculture, to increase | 
profits on crops. Page 10, Col. 3! 
Forest Products 


Chief Forester of Forest Service 
urges reforestation to prevent shortage 
of lumber in 1950. Page 1, Col. 5 


Metals and Their 


Sales Problems 


Department of Commerce suggests 
larger units of groceries to reduce 
overhead represented by present . sell- 
ing cost of 2 cents per unit. | 

Page .1, 





Trade Practices 


Trade conferences to be held with 
Products ‘ “direct-sales” industry, walnut wood 
New England and Central freight} industry, and structural steel fabri- 


associations request rehearing ON) cators industry. Page 1, Col. 3 
freight rates on iron and steel. 
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reau of Education states. , 
Department of Interior plans survey ; Page 10, Col. 1 
of land at Black Canyon dam site. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Col/ Lewis C. Call retired from active 
duty as chief counsel by Federal} 
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Continuation of full text of report of 
Red Cross Commission, finding that 


oe cts | conditions in China do not justify 
Power Commission. Page 2, Col. 7 American financial aid and for. famine 
Rubber and relief. Page 9} Col. 4 
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of foreign service. Page 9, Col. 1 
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Its Manufactures 


Hard rubber exports show gain for | 
six-month period, according to Depart- | 


ment of Commerce. Page 6, Col. 3| board, Bethlehem Steel Co., in telegram 
to chairman of Senate Investigating 

Standards of Grades | Committee reiterates denial of all 
knowledge of employment of Mr. 
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National electric safety code, devised | 


Shearer until return from Geneva. 
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Time for filing claims for damages 
suffered in Palestine disorders, extended 
| three months, Department of State an- 
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Government Supplies at the Executive Offices. Page 3 
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improvement of the equality of rosin, plan of opening 100,000 acres of land in 
by Federal grading, says Department ; western States to settlers. 
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Department of Agriculture predicts | }j¢ domain to States in which land is 
reduction of 6 per cent in 1929 yield | jocated, Page 3, Col. 4 


of crops. Page 1, Col. 3 Caraway’ resolution, providing for 
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President Hoover declines invitations 
to make Armistice Day speeches out- 
side of Washington. Page 2, Col, 3 

Foreign Markets 
Large European crop impairs pros- 
pects for sale of American apples in| 


Continental Europe. Page 5, Col. 6! 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 
Senate Committee debates program | 
of aiding agriculture at hearing on 
qualifications of Farm Board members. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Hearing on the petition of packers 
for modification of the packers’ con- 


Immigration 
Monthly review of immigration 


quotas issued for July and August. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


of entry. Page 6, Col. 5 


Law Enforcement 


President appoints John McNab to 
study enforcement of Eighteenth 
| Amendment and to develop policies for 
| centralized administration. 





Judge Bailey of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. Page 1, Col. 4 | 


President transfers division of coop- | 
erative marketing from _ Bureau of | 
Agricultural Economics to the Federal | 
Farm Board. Page 1, Col. 5} 


National Defense 


Orders issued to tke personnel of the 
War Department. Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department, Page 9 


i Cruiser “Cleveland” to be offered for 
a ee North Carolina ! sale 36 roe ee ioe Gas 
at conference in Washington, D. C., de- | “°*" we sii: 7 % 
side to ask cooperation of manufac- | 
turers for assurance of better prices | 
for crop to avoid catastrophe to pro- | 
duction industry. 


Vital Statistics 


Department y 
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Page 1, Col. 4! of New Jersey. Page 3, Col. 3 
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manager customers not to deal 


{ ity. T lso notified , 
adopted by Equity hey also c min Auburn Draying Co.. 


manegers and producers, and it is urged 
|that they have gone beyond the legal 


own union, The letter to Rufus R. Le- 
a producer, requests that he re- 
frain from ‘hiring Equity members ex- 


| mits, and continues: 
| “As you know, our members cannot 


will readily see the importance of care- 
ful compliance with our request and, fur- 
ther, we shall be compelled to regard as 
| eeriondly any action which tends to 
défeat this new and healthy policy. 

“Thanking you for your earnest co- 
operation, and-with best wishes. * * *” 

And on Oct. 8, 1928, a notice addressed 
“To All Producing Managers,” contained 
the following: 

“We are confident you will cooperate 
since the ultimate result will be as much 


tractor employ nonunion men, 





reversed. 
Manton, J., dissents. _ - 


those who break our rules are necessa- 





“The actor will be suspended. | 

“The agent will lose his permit. 

“The manager will have to get along 
without the services of our members.” 


Injunction Is Denied 
If these communications were to be 


[Continued from Page 9.) 


this chaos. 


cured a permit, an Equity member with 
whom plaintiff already had an outstand- 
ing contract, we do not say that they 
would be unobjectionable. That question 
we leave till it shall arise, and it is not 
now before us because the lower court 
found for the purpose of this injunction 
that old contracts. were excepted from 
the resolution, Viewing the letters as 
referring only to hiring members with 
whom the plaintiff might contract after 
Oct. 9, we do not think it can be 
considered as an attempt to create a 
secondary boycott against plaintiff. It 
is a notification of a new ground for sus- 
pending or expelling Equity members 
and a calling of attention to the old rule 


restrictions upon commerce. 
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| Dee. 
| tral-accounting post offices are requested 
|to submit their requisitions to the De- 


Lewistown, N. Y., abolished as port | 


Page 1, Col. 6 


f Commerce reports | 
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from working with suspended members. 
sonal representatives of the resolution |It is not an effort to coerce Line yo 
v. Wardell, 
227 N. Y. 1, 124 N. E. 97, 6 A. L. R. 901. 
i ir | Despite the phrase requesting coopera- 
pale by extending a boycott beyond their a : cone’ asks no action. by produc. 
ing managers to carry into effect the new 
rule. That is to be made ees solely 
: i qui _| by the disciplinary action 0 quity upon 
cept through agents holding Equity per | by a ee ey ot 
the managers nothing is expected but the 
observance of the old closed-shop rule. 
In Cohn & Roth Electric Co. v, Brick- 
layers’ Union, 92 Conn. 161, 101 A, 659, 
6 A. L. R. 887, it was held that there | @™a 
was nothing unlawful in stating to con-| 
tractors what would happen under the 
defendant union’s rules should the con- 


For the foregoing reasons we think | 
the preliminary injunction was improvi- 
dently issued. Accordingly the decree is 
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Sought of Holiday 


Postal Supplies 


Postmasters Urged by De- 
partment to Obtain Ma- 
terials to Avoid Conges- ¥ 
tion at Christmas Time 








The Post Office Department has be- 
gun its annual campaign to insure the 


|proper handling of Christmas mails, 
|which handling begins about Nov. 15, it 
| was 


stated orally by the Department 
Oct. 1. The Department began its cam- 
paign by cautioning postmasters to ob- 
tain an adequate supply of postage 
stamps and other stamped paper to meet 
the public demand during the coming 
holiday season. 

The Department Khas prepared the 
necessary instructions for obtaining 
such supplies, according to a memoran- 
dum sent to postmasters by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, Frederic 
A. Tilton, which the Department has 
made public. 

It ‘was also explained orally that in 
addition to these instructions the De- 


| partrment had in preparation by Mr. Til- 
|ton another memorandum dealing with 


the importance of a 
gram. 


““mail early” pro- 
This latter memorandum will be 


|made public shortly. 


Early Requisitions Asked 


The full text of Mr. Tilton’s memoran- 
dum follows: 


{ 
Postmasters at direct and central ac- 


| counting post offices are again reminded 


of the importance of submitting advance 
requisitions to the Department for an 
adequate supply of postage stamps and 
other stamped paper needed to meet the 
public demand during the holiday season. 


| The elimination of all unnecessary stamp 
i shipments from the mails between 
| Dee. 


10 to Dec, 26 -will be of distinct 
advantage to the railway mail service. 
It will reduce the expense for transpor- 
tation and serve to prevent congestion 


|and delay in the delivery of orders. 


In order that these holiday stocks may 
be received in post offices not later than 
10, postmasters at direct and cen- 


partment as promptly as practicable 
after Oct. 1, in accordance with the 
storage space available, but not to ex- 
ceed the quantities that can be given 
proper protection. (See sections 110 and 
125, Postal Laws and Regulations.) 
Such requisitions should be plainly 
marked “For holiday mailings,” in order 
that shipping precedence may be given 
to requisitions for emergency supplies 
required for iinmediate use insofar as 
such action may be necessary to meet 
manufacturing conditions at th Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, All requisi- 
tions for postage stamps, postal cards, 
plain stamped envelopes, and offie- 
eapent anise needed for use before 
an. , except for emergency su Ss, 
should reach the Departeat ot aon 
than Nov. 20, and as far in advance of 
that date as it may be possible for the 
postmaster to store and protect the 
stock. 


Time Limit on Large Orders 


Requisitions for carload lots of plain 
envelopes (minimum, 3,000,000) and 


| postal cards (minimum, 6,000,000) from 


central accounting offices, subagencies, 
and the larger post offices sufficient to 
meet the ordinary requirements until 
after Jan, 1 should reach the Department 
not later than Oct. 15 in order that, as 
far as possible, shipments may be made 
in mail storage cars that will be avail- 
able until the holiday rush begins, 
Postmasters at district accounting 
post offices will forward stamp requisi- 
tions and all postal cash available to the 


|cemtral accounting office in the desig- 


nated periods of November to restore the 
fixed credit in stamp supplies to the full 
amount. At those district post offices 
where sufficient stamps cannot thus be 
provided to meet the requirements until 
after Dec. 25, the postmasters may sub- 
mit requisitions for additional supplies 
to reach the central accounting office not 
later than Dee, 10. 

_ Postmasters at district post offices are 
directed to withhold all stamp requisi-. 
tions to the central accounting office 
from Dec. 10 to Dec. 27, except in eases 
of extreme and ‘unavoidable emergency. 
Central accounting © postmasters May, 
when such.action appears advisable, tem- 
porarily increase the amount of the fixed 
credit to be withdrawn as soon as the 
emergency is ended. 

The cooperation of all postmasters in 
the careful compliance with these in- 


structions is desired. 
casei mentee 





less and menacing armies which now 
prey upon the poverty-stricken people, 
inaugurate am era of peace and 
Progress. 

By far the greatest need in China. to- 
day vis the development of a conscious- 
ness on the part of the Chinese people 
respecting some of the fundamenta] 
causes of famine in their country. Th 
| people of China Would give more thought 
to these underlying causes if they were 
obliged to assume responsibility for the 
resulting relief meeds, and any large 





vailed almost constantly from 1911 to 
the end of 1928. The famine of 1928- 
1929 has been af inextricable part of 
Its causes gO straight back 
into chronic conditions of disorder, the | 
crushing exactions of war lords, the un- 
checked depredations of bandits, the con- 
fiscatory taxes by provincial despots, the 
paralyzed railways, with the consequent 


The Ameriean Red Cross Commission | 
embraced the opportunity to meet Gen. 
Chiang Kai-Shek, head of the national 
ang, minister | 
of foreign affairs, and Many ather offi- 
cers occupying responsible places in the 
governments. 
The impression is inescapable that new 
China is oceupying the seats of power. 
Everywhere young men are directing af- 
fairs, but-only time can test their ability 
to unite China’s strong Men in the com- | 
mon cause of the country’s welfare, to | 
members in good standing | remedy ancient abuses, disband the use- 


measure of relief from outside sources 
cannot but retard the development of 
this public opinion, without which no 
real progress can be expected. 

The situation then embraces two pprob- 
lems, one of immediate relief for the - 
destitute people im those areas in. which 
food supply is inadequate, and the other 
@ program of preventive measures -that 
will tend to overcome the chronic famine 
situation confronting the country. Such 
problems can and should be worked out 
by the government and people of China 
themselves, The immediate relief prob- 
lem, now rapidly subsiding due to recent 
rains, is not of such magnitude> that it 
cannot be handled if local existing re- 
sources are made available. 

Only the power wielded by a° strong- 
handed government can command these 
resources and the time to work owt the 
vast progrf of progress required in 
transportation, reclamation, ta2ation, 
education, industry and agriculture; only 
the government can exercise the author- 
ity and the leadership essential to the 
unification of the country and the estah.) 





the noblest plans for vain Sa lives 
of China's millioms must end ; failure, 
f i so ly ue 4 
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